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A Play Apparatus— Not An Amusement Device 


JUNGLEGYM 

Here is what some of the foremost Play 
Authorities in the Gountry have to say about 
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“I can’t see how children can fall since 
both feet and hands find,so- J many holding 
places. A rare combination of play oppor- 
tunities. . r 

“A standing invitation to the child to 
progress in muscular co-ordination. 

“The best thing that has been invented 
for children’s play.” . 
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Ehr National Assnriatum 

of tl}? Beaf 


THE ORGANIZATION THAT WORKS FOR THE ORGANIZATION THAT STANDS FOR THE 

A SQUARE DEAL FOR ALL THE DEAF: WELFARE OF ALL THE DEAF; 

For educational improvement, development and extension 
For intellectual, professional and industrial advancement 
For the education ol the public as to the Deaf 

For the suppression of impostors posing as “deaf and dumb” 
For the endowment fund of the Association 
For a memorial to De l’Epce 


In the matter of employment 

In the application of liability, compensation and traffic laws 
In State and National Labor Bureaus 
In the Civil Service 

In the classification of schools 
In the methods of instruction 


NATIONAL IN SCOPE 

Membership, $1.00. 


NATIONAL IN UTILITY 

50 cents a year thereafter. 


We Don't Mind Losing Money In Order To Boost The N. A. I)., Because — 


1. The Silent Worker and the N. A. D. serve 
identical purposes; both strive to boost the Deaf 
in every way possible. 

2. We wish every subscriber of our magazine to be 
a member of the N. A. D. and every member to 
be a subscriber of our magazine. 

3. We know that once the N. A. D. and our maga- 

zine are introduced to you, they will prove what 
they claim to be THE GREATEST OR- 


GANIZATION AND THE BEST MAGA- 
ZINE OF THE DEAF, FOR THE DEAF, 
AND BY THE DEAF. 

4. We are out to double the membership of the N. 
A. D. and the circulation of our magazine. We 
don’t care if we entail a loss of 50 cents on every 
subscription so long as we boost the membership of 
the N. A. D. 
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THE SILENT WORKER 

This MAGAZINE is always found in the homes of all up- 
to-date deaf and on the tables of many of their hearing 
friends. It keeps you posted on what is taking place in 
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the world of the Deaf. It gives you viewpoints 
not brought out in any other paper of the DeaE 

The SILENT WORKER tells you every- 
thing which the deaf and their friends are do- 
ing. It keeps you in step with the accomplish- 
: . ments of the deaf. Foreign deaf frequently 
{ l contribute articles to this magazine. It 

has a corps of distinguished staff writers- 
who are always on the alert to give first 
hand impressions about the deaf. 

i 
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Ch inese School for the Deaf 

The Charles Rogers Mills Memorial 
Report for the Year 1922 


View of the compound looking South, snowing Mrs. Mills' home on the right and Miss Carter’s on the left with the two new buildings 
in the back. The grape arbors in the foreground are especially interesting to the pupils in the Autumn. 


HE past year has been one of steady progress to- 
ward the goal of our desires, namely a well- 
equipped, well staffed school for Chinese deaf 
children. 

During this year Miss Liu and Miss Ku were 
both obliged to give up the work due to ill health, Miss Liu has 
since married. Their places have been filled by Miss Lan 
Gewi Woa and Li Djing Yu, both graduates of Mission 
schools and promising young teachers. We were very sorry to 
lose Miss Liu and Miss Ku just when their years of training 
tnade them specially valuable but it had to be. Mr. Ning Dze 
Hin, who joined us last year, is still here and early in the year 
Mr. Tsei Li Ting was added to the staff. They are both prov- 
ing interested, efficient teachers. 

The boys have been occupying their new dormitory since 
March while gradually the fitting up of the rooms has been 
going on. Quite a little of the work has been done by the 
school carpenter and the boys in the carpentry classes. During 
the summer some of the- rooms were rented to guests and the 
money thus obtained used to put the cooking range into the 
kitchen, blackboards into the school and work rooms and a 
-storm door over the main entrance. New desks and seats have 
been made for the school rooms, tables and benches for the 
dining room, and other necessary things provided. 

The dining room is furnished with the usual square, Chinese 
tables seating eight, — two on each side, that are found in homes 
and restaurants. Narrow benches are used instead of chairs. 
Five of these tables seats forty pupils. The tables are finished 
with the hard Ningpo varnish which wears well and is easily 
kept clean. No table cloths are needed and the pupils eat with 
■chopsticks. 


The dormitories have very simple, single beds of two planks 
planed and oiled resting on iron trestles. For these the school 
furnishes a straw tick and a neat coverlet of course, white 
cotton cloth with an appliqued design in blue in the center of 
the Chinese character meaning happiness. Each pupil has a 
locker and in the washroom there is a rack to hold basin, cup, 
tooth brush and towel, quite like an American or English 
school, only different in many ways. The bathroom has what 
we call “Soochow” bath tubs, — large tubs of course porcelain, 
light green glaze inside and brown with yellow figures on the 
outside, quite ornate. I believe the Chinese use them for 
growing water lillies but they make splended bath tubs and are 
so used by many. Our drilled well and running water put in “in 
memory of H. E. H.,’’ is such a comport! The local plumber 
has put in the equipment for running hot water at his own 
expense, a gift to the school. 

Last summer when some of the rooms were rented to guests 
we discovered that a poor grade of oil had been used and 
when the hot, damp summer days came the oil stuck to shoe 
soles and heels. The contractor has had it all scraped off and 
redone at great expense to himself. Now, we think it is in 
good shape. 

School opened early in September but the pupils were slow in 
returning, due largely to the fact that farm work claimed the 
help of some of the boys, others had to wait the convenience of 
an escort; and, then the Mid-Autumn festival fell late in 
September this year and they delayed for that. 

Illness prevented Wang Shu Ben from returning until De- 
cember, while Liu Tshang Si developed typhoid fever soon 
after his return and was very ill for weeks. His final recovery 
was due, under God’s blessing, to the long faithful care given 



A view cf the new buildings, the dormitory at the right and the recitation hail at the left. 

at the left. 


A wee corner of the girls’ bungler show 


by Miss Carter and her assistants. Had he not recovered it 
would have been in the eyes of his healthen father a dire 
calamity, for he is the only son and on him will rest the duty, 
eventuany, of worshiping the Pci IV ei (ancestral tablet), burn- 
ing paper money at his father’s grave, and performing all the 
duties of a filial son. Poor little fellow, a heavy burden rests on 
a body not overly strong ar.d a mind hardly equal to the task 
unless he can be freed from it by his father’s conversion to 
Christ. Alas! he is a man of little or no learning, with the 
stubborn superstition of an uneducated, heathen mind. The 
outlook for little Tshang Si is not a bright one. 

News from the boys working in Shanghia has been goed. 
Fu Ming Djao had to take a long holiday to recover from illness. 
Lin Fu Gi was married during the summer and has taken his 
wife to Shanghai. He has left the Commercial Press and has 
work in another establishment. Tsei Tien Fu writes from 
Hang-chow joyfully of the birth of a little son and of the 
growth of his school which now number nineteen pup'ls. Be- 


sides his hearing brother, who joined him early in the year in 
the school work, his sister, whos has been a successful teacher 
of hearing children, is also helping him. The proposed transfer 
of the school to Shanghai is delayed. Mr. Tsei was delighted 
with the gift of money from the deaf in the U. S. A. which 
amounted to over $100.00. This was handied by Mr. E. A. 
Hodgson, Editor of the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, ar.d was a 
beautiful thing to do. We at the Chef^o School want to add our 
thanks to Mr. Tsei’s. 

From Peking Mr. Du writes of the growth of his school. He 
has fourteen pupils and through the generosity of some 
American friends has been able to engage the services of Gao 
Djin Yu, one of our graduates, daughter of Pastor Yu of Pek- 
ing. In spite of the fact that Mr. Du had no intention of 
opening a boarding department he has been forced to receive 
several pupils into his home. We rejoice in his success and 1 
persistence in the face of d'ffi tulties. 

We close this year’s work with twenty four boys and twelve 





Mrs. Lan and Miss Lin enjoy this class very much, but it means real work for the little folks to learn to read and write and under- 
stand the Chinese characters. 


girls. Three new pupils have been received. There is quite a 
Jong waiting list of both boys and girls, — waiting for an old 
heathen grandmother to give her consent; waiting for the hear- 
ing members of the family to pay the fees ; waiting for the 
family to be willing to do without the help on the little farm 
that the deaf son can give; waiting for the family to be willing 
to do without the wage earned by the deft fingers of the little 
deaf girl in making, or repairing, hair nets; waiting for the 
whole heathen clan to make up their minds that the object of 
the foreigner in offering to educate their deaf child is truly 


altruistic, — that we are not going to send them to the foreign 
country to have their eyes and hearts taken out to make medi- 
cine, — waiting, alas! for the hard cold wall of superstition to 
crumble. 

We want to record our hearty thanks to every one who has 
helped us in any way; but most of all we raise our hearts in 
thankful praise to the Giver of all for His wonderful gifts to 
us, for the opportunity of expressing in service for these deaf 
children our faith and love. Mas' He use this work as an 
evindence of the benefits of Christianity to this people. 



"We are getting on you see, having lessons in numbers. Miss U is very patient with us.’’ 
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4 ‘V\ e have found out that our Amercian friends live on the other side of the world, but we live in China. Mr. Ninj? has some difficulity in- 

making us understand that the world isn't flat.” 



Notes fmm the Stat on Bulletin for June, 1923 

GIFTS FROM THE DEAF OF AMERICA AND 
GREAT BRITAIN 

During the last ten years nearly one hundred clubs, schools 
and chuches for the deaf in America and Great Britain have 
helped us to carry the burden of the extra money needed to meet 
the running expenses of the school in addition to the Board’s 


regular appropriation. Some of these have given every year. 
This year we need to more than double these outside gifts. 

THE NUMBER OF PUPILS TAUGHT 
Since the beginning of the work 134 pupils have been taught 
in the Chefoo School, 91 boys and 43 girls. There are thousands- 
of deaf children in China, about one hundred are in school, 
there being only five schools in the country aside from the 
parent school in Chefoo. 


“Some of us are almost ready to graduate but Mr. Tsei wants us to understand what causes the seasons first,” 
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A group 'of our women teachers. The two standing are our deaf assistants. Miss Lin on the right and Miss Li on the left Mrs T an 

is seated in the center. 


TUITION PAID BY THE CHINESE 
This last year $782.00 was paid in for tuition, a record. 
This means that we are getting a better class of pupils and 
that the people are beginning to appreciate the value of ed- 
ucating their deaf children. 

THE NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 
It was a privilege, an unexpected one, to have a delegate to 


represent the work for the deaf at the National Christian Con- 
ference that met in Shanghai from May 2nd to the 11th. Over 
twelve hundred delegates, divided about equally between 
Chinese and foreigners from all parts of China were present 
and it was a wonderful opportunity for publicity work. The 
Executive Committee had arranged for exhibits at the Ningpo 
Guild, and a small booth was reserved for the School for the 
Deaf. 


An Incident in the Life of Francis Scott Key 

Related to us by a Grand-Daughter Who Could Remember Him 


In the days, long gone, when Weston Jenkins was Superin- 
tendent of the New Jersey School at Trenton we had a neighbot 
who was a great grand-daughter of Francis Scott Key the au- 
thor of the Star Spangled Banner who could remember him or 
rather her mother, who was a grand-daughter, could. She told 
us this little story that may interest the deaf pupils of this 
school past and present. It had been nearly forgotten by me till 
one day when I was looking over the daily paper I read that 
the new bridge across the Potomac River had been named the 
Francis Scott Key Bridge. Very appropriate as he had lived on 
its banks. Then this little story came back to me slowly, and 
at last I got it straight — Memories of the past! 

“ They wait and find the portals long unused; 

And knocking there, it shall refuse them not — 

Nor naught shall be refused.” 

There was in the family of Mr. Key a pair of twins so like 
each other that only the mother could tell them apart. In vain 
the members of this family tried to find some flaw, some differ- 
ence in coloring to distinguish them. In this home there was a 
litttle deaf and dumb girl whom Mr. Key liked very much. 
Whether she was a relative or child of a friend I cannot re- 
member. This little girl puzzled over the twins till one day, at 
dinner, she suddenly laughed, got up, and ran around the table 
to the other side and putting a finger on the cheek of one 


pointed to a tiny dimple no one had noticed before. Mr. Key 
was relighted with the child's keen eyes and her discovery. 
Henceforth the family told them a part by that one slight dif- 
ference. 

The author of the Star Spangled Banner wrote some other 
poems and hymns. Only two are known to the many. The 
immortal tribute to his country’s flag and a hymn in the Epis- 
copal Hymnal — 

“Lord with glowing heart I’d praise Thee 
For the bliss Thy love be stoics.” 

There is also another about the dumb but I can recall only 
one verse — 

" The deaf shall hear and the dumb shall speak, 

In the happier days to come, 

When they have passed through the trials and troubles of life 
To a higher and better home.” 

We invited this lady, relative of Key, to come over to the 
school on Decoration Day to see Josie Hattersely, now Mrs, 
Stephenson, recite the Star Spangled Banner in signs. This great 
grand-daughter was delighted and said she could follow every 
line, it was so graphic. A few days afterwards she came to us 
( Continued on page 60) 
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™ SILENT WORKERS 


Edited By Alexander L. Pack 


H T HAS never happened before, and for the first 
time ever (how this phrase repeats) a big 
railway company took an interest in the At- 
lanta Convention, of course, primarily to get 
business for itself that might otherwise go to 
competitors, but incidentally it helped along the meeting at 
its own expense, for a comparatively large appropriation 
made possible catchy advertisements that only featured the 
road, but also played up the time and place of the meeting. 
And it had good results, for, as far as the deaf public is 
concerned, Seaboard has been standardized. It was relative- 
ly small business for a big railway that traverses several 
states of the Union, but the passenger department officials 
did not consider it too small by any means. They had handled 
the bulk of the traffic when the members of the Fraternal 
Society held their meeting at Atlanta in 1921, furnishing 
special accommodations, and extending unusual courtesies, 
not only unlooked for, but really surprising. 

General Eastern Passenger Agent Murdock's interest begun 
with the 1921 meeting, and as soon as that was over begun 
planning for 1923. The advertising campaign was inau- 
gurated, and patrons had only one route in mind when the 
time came to buy tickets, and that route, of course, was Sea- 
board. Unusual call on the time of the New York travelling 
agents made it impossible, at the very last moment, to have 
the New York party accompanied on the going trip, but as one 
of the party had been over the route, and knew the representa- 
tives in Atlanta, orders were sent ahead by wire to train, and 
dining car crews to lend every aid to the travelers and facilitate 
their comfort. None of the passengers whose journey begun 
in New York had to give a care to the purchase of train or 
sleeping car accommodations, or, to securing the needed certi- 
ficate for they just tendered the amount due and were given 
their envelopes containing the needful. 

And it was the same returning, when they found the District 
Passenger Agent at Atlanta had their return tickets all provided 
for, and some got a greater surprise when they asked if they 
might pay by personal bank checks and were told they could. 

Both going and coming when the dining cars were ready to 
serve the meal of the day, in every' instance the dining car 
conductor came back to the special Pullman to consult the deaf 
travelers and learn how many cared to respond to the first 
call so that tables might be reserved for them ahead of the 
other passengers. 

They pduyed a trump card, though, when they located a Pull- 
man porter who could use the sign language. It was intended 
to have him both ways, but he is a special man who works out 
of Chicago, and was en route home from California when he 
got the summons to rush to Atlanta for special duty on 
Aug. 18th. It was his first visit to the city of Atlanta, and he 
wanted to see a little of it, but had only twenty minutes for 
the purpose before he had to get his car ready. He used to 
work with several deaf men at a Cocoa Cola bottling plant in 
Chicago, and learned the alphabet and signs, not merely to 
use them but to understand when he was spoken to.- Withal, 
he was the ideal Pullman servitor, never bbtruding, and never 


speaking unless spoken to. From my personal contact with Mr. 
Geissler, the General Passenger Agent, and Mr. Murdock, the 
General Eastern Passenger Agent, I think they got as much 
pleasure handling this traffic to the meeting of the National 
Association of the Deaf as they would had it been business 
amounting to a volume requiring several train loads. 

❖ 

But their interest did not end with the mere matter of trans- 
portation, for when the train reached Atlanta, and- at an early 
hour of Monday morning, District Passenger Agent Lewis was 
there to supervise and facilitate handling of baggage, and 
delivery to the several hotels, of both passengers and equipment, 
and with his associate, Mr. Camp, were with us the whole 
week, to lend whatever assistance they were able to. 

As there was nothing doing on Monday till evening it af- 
forded a splendid opportunity for the New York party and 
some accessions to visit the great Atlanta Federal Penitentiary; 
tut when we phoned for permission, we were turned down 
because it wasn't visiting day. I told Mr. Camp, and he im- 
mediately got busy and told the warden that the Seaboard 
Railway had a party of personal guests in the city whose only 
opportunity to visit the famed United States Prison was that 
afternoon, and the warden told Mr. Camp to bring them out, 
and Mr. Camp did so, with a flock of chartered automobiles to 
take us there. That is what I call Service plus. 

❖ 

It was about as hot as any of the hot days we had at Atlanta, 
and hotter than the average New York hot day, and Uncle Sam 
is a merciful man, for when we saw the prisoners at their tasks, 
only a few were actually at work, and the rest were not driven. 
Some landscape work was under way, and men and teams 
were allowed the benefit of shady spots on the grounds. In 
the great mill where the bags are made that carry mail matter, 
only the lightest kind of work was being done. We were 
shown where Chapman, the mail-robber, escaped over the walls, 
and marvelled at how it was done. It will be remembered 
that he was captured and wounded a day later, and escaped 
again. 

It was depressing to visit the cells where the 32 “lifers” are 
confined and after reading the cards on several of the cell 
doors, conveying the information that the man in the cage 
(and few of them looked at the visitors) was there for life, 
and that his conduct w'as or was not good enough to entitle 
him to receive or write letters, or to have tobacco, or sweets, 
it saddened all. 

The prisoners do not wear stripes, though their uniform shows 
the grade they have acquired. Guards wear white shirts and 
trousers and look as if they were ready for a game at tennis. 
They are not allowed to carry revolvers, but are equipped with 
clubs. 

In the Catholic chapel an artist was at work on a series of 
oil paintings that, to my eyes, seemed of wonderful execution, 
and I asked a guard what the man was there for, but the guard 
only answered “for a good reason.” With Morse and Debs 
gone, I asked a guard if that had taken away all their nota- 
bles, but he replied that there were a good many others there, 
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but not so well known outside their own communities as were 
Morse and Debs. 

All the prisoners, of course, were offenders against the 
majesty of the Government of the United States, and a major- 
ity were black men, as are most of those in stripes on the chain 
gangs so frequently seen in the South. 

❖ 

The Local Committee and residents of Atlanta wore an extra 
badge of celluloid that carried the announcement: 

“ASK ME, I LIVE HERE.” 

One of the New Yorkers had stomach trouble and tried to 
get a teaspoonful of brandy at a drug store, but was refused 
because of lack of an M.D's autograph on a prescribed blank, 
so he took his trouble to one of the “ASK ME, I LIVE HERE’’ 
young men, and the young man said he’d try, and a little later, 
the New Yorker’s attack was cured with the aid of a splendid 
medication that had existed originally as apricot, and because 
of some one’s carelessness it had fermented and become apricot 
brandy, and serious illness, aye, possibly death itself, was 
averted, proving the wisdom of the “ASK ME, I LIVE HERE.” 
And when any of my Southern friends come to New York and 
find themselves in the predicament of our New Yorker, they 
won't need to ask me, and, well, I live here. 

❖ 

I have never read it. but those who have tell me that “Mr. 
Brittling Sees it Through” is a mighty interesting book. In the 
absence of having had the pleasure of learning how Mr. 
Brittling saw it through, I can only judge that if he got as 
much enjoyment out of having a couple of hundred deaf people 
dining with him three times a day, for a week, as we did, eat- 
ing the good things he provided, we can call it quits. 1 don’t 
think Mr. Brittling was there though. As I recall it, a sign 
advised that there is also a “Brittling" in Memphis, or 
Galveston, or some place, and he had left his delectable dining 
establishment in the hands of three young women, who looked 
and dressed as if they were hosts at some society affair, at 
*ny rate it was hard to associate them with any kind of a 
dining place other than as hostesses in their own homes 
solicitous for the welfare of their own guests. 

Though it is a serve-self establishment, that refers merely 
to the main dishes, for as soon as one has deposited his 
tray a neat colored girl arranges the table, removes the 
tray, brings water and anything else needed, and is at the 
guest’s service to bring additional dishes if required. One 
of the young women in charge during the first two or three 
days used a beckoning motion with the forefinger, thinking 
it was an inquiry as to whether all was satisfactory, bur 
some one put her on the right track, and after that the 
inquiry, and it was sincere, was made in proper signs. At 
the end of the convention, these young women, and the cashiers 
took pains to express their thanks for the custom they had 
enjoyed, and expressed the hope that we would come again. 

So far as food service went. “Mr. Brittling saw it through" 
by proxv, and most delightfully. 

❖ 

Atlanta is an ideal convention city from many standpoints, 
and essentially in the matter of its hotels. While the Ansley 
was headquarters, those who could not be accommodated 
there found a good home either at the Piedmont across the 
street, or the Cecil around the corner, or the Winecoff within 
two minutes walk. 

. ❖ 

Schedules of through trains between New York and the 
South are so arranged that all travelers may see something 
■of the Nation’s Capitol, for trains stop from an hour to al- 
most two hours, and if it is meal time the Washington sta- 
tion restaurant is found most enjoyable, and then a walk of 
inspection to see the beauties of the station, both exterior and 
before our visit was used in connection with the sad rites in 
honor of President Harding. The Capitol is only a few 


honor of President Harding.. The Capitol is only a few 
minutes walk, and the Washington Monument as well as other 
interesting sights of the Capitol City are in plain view. 
Messrs. Souder, Stewart, Zimmerman, Gray, Pridgen, Smith, 
Ferguson and Edington were among the Washington resi- 
dents who officially received the New York delegation, on 
both legs of their journey. 

❖ 

Besides Mrs. Simmons, whose graphic sign talks won the 
admiration of all, another richly endowed daughter of deaf 
parents, Miss Maud Seaton, was present with her father, 
Charles D. Seaton of the West Virginia School faculty. Eben 
Brown, son of the famous Hapeville deaf photographer, 
known to many friends as “Jack” Brown, remained with the 
delegates through all the functions and was of real service 
to a great many of the delegates, as well as lending a valued 
hand to Mr. Rountree, who made the ‘movies” that make the 
meeting one that will endure for all time. 

❖ 

If the new Secretary-Treasurer of the Association had been 
present when his predecessor, who is now President Arthur 
L. Roberts, unpacked typewriter, membership cards, and all 
the impedimenta (impedimenta is good in this connection,) 
perhaps he would have declined the job, for it is some job, 
believe me, and after ten years of it the renowned “Bobs” 
wore the smile that won’t come off, when he was relieved of 
the job and promoted to Commander-in-Chief. 

❖ 

It has been explained in the newspapers why Mr. Fred 
Cooledge spells his name with an “e” where his cousin the 
President of the United States uses an “i.” When the elder 
Cooledge located in Atlanta, and founded the paint business 
that made him and his heirs wealthy, he had but a modest 
capital, and when his printing job was delivered, it was found 
that the whole order that was given for bill heads, letter heads 
and all the incidental printed matter had the name spelled 
wrong, and as the printer could not stand the loss, and Mr. 
Cooledge could not either, they just let it go at that. Mr. 
Cooledge has become deaf gradually, and his knowledge of 
signs and spelling must be a great source of comfort to him. 
When he has the choice, as he did when those who knew him 
spoke, he seemed to prefer that we spell rather than use speech. 
Mr. Cooledge has two charming little daughters who were with 
us at the East Lake Country Club. 

❖ 

If those in charge of the preliminaries for the next convention 
will begin by getting the trunk line concession of half or third 
fare returning, and then advertise to those attending that they 
will not be permitted to enter the convention hall, or take any 
part in the proceedings if they have come by rail from a point 
requiring an expenditure of more than fifty-one cents for rail- 
way fare without bringing a certificate, they will do away with 
a source of worry and enormous loss that the Detroit meeting 
met with, and which the two Atlanta conventions almost met 
with, and would have but for some long headed delegates who 
pulled the right ropes at the right time. Usually the re- 
striction as to time of purchase ends with the third day of the 
meeting, and in 1921 the shortage of certificates was discovered 
in time to get up a joy ride and send 50 people to Marietta. 
Ga., bv trolley and bring them all back by steam train with 
that many certificates, and it saved the day, as at an expendi- 
ture of but $60 the “Frats” saved returning delegates several 
thousand dollars, for it enabled them to go back at a third of 
the cost of the going journey. At the N. A. D. meeting there 
were fully three times the number of people present over the 
number of certificates required, and it did not seem to the of- 
ficers of the Association that there would be any need to use 
heroic measures until it was too late, that is after August 15th, 
when the purchase limit expired. There is always a way, if 
the right methods are used, and some determined delegates 
decided that there would be no repetition of the Detroit 
( Continued on page 5S) 
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WITH THE SILENT WORKERS 
( Continued from page 55) 

fiasco in connection with reduced return fares. Mrs. Jennie 
Boyd, of Chattanooga, who had helped at the 1921 Atlanta 
meeting was with us again, and took charge of the collection 
of certificates, but it was slow and hard work, and at the last 
moment we were still plenty short of the minimum, 250, and 
even what we had were not all that they should have been for 
three were merely receipts, not certificates, and the difference 
is vast. Then there were three more that had been issued by 
a company not in the trunk line, and of course they were of 
no tangible value either, but the aim intended was accomplished, 
and only three people know how r it was done, and I am sure 
Mrs. Boyd won't tell and Mr. Roberts won't tell, and I am sure 
I won't. 

❖ 

Friday night was “Frat Night,” an established event at N. 
A. 1). meetings since the days of Colorado Springs, but on 
account of the tragedy of the evening before there were no 
initiations and no exemplification of the unwritten work of the 
order, through there were three Grand Officers in attendance, 
Second Grand Vice-Pres. A. L. Pach, Third Grand Vice- 
Pres. H. L. Tracy and Grand Treasurer Arthur L. Roberts, 
all of whom made addresses as did officers and members re- 
presenting many of the Divisions. Atlanta Division acted 
as host, of course, and the officers were in full regalia. Re- 
freshments were served when the meeting was concluded, and 
no one regretted the change in the program, as all hearts 
were heavy with the clouds of the overshadowing event. 

❖ 

This department and our brethern of The Messenger and of 
The Optimist had several little exchanges of pleasantry, before 
the Convention, but the glad hand was exchanged all around. 
In the not distant pest we have had occassion to cross swords 
with Rev. Mr. Smaltz, and Mr. D. Ellis Lit, both of Philadel- 
phia, and we had the pleasure of meeting both gentlemen 
during the Pennsylvania Convention in that city on Labor Dav, 



MISS CLARA BELLE ROGERS 
The young lady of Cedar Spring, South Carolina, wtoo 
signed the Convention poem at Atlanta last August 




and there was no evidences that 
sentiment was taken in any but the 
men. in fact both invited further 
casion arises. So it is evident 


the little exchange of 
spirit by those gentle- 
measures if the oc- 
are no tender spots 


resulting from this column's expression of its opinion, even 
where that expression is radically opposed to what other writers 
may give utterance to. That’s the right spirit and the journal- 
istic spirit when exemplified at its first. 


C. J. DOI'GHDRILL, the well-known fruit broker, of Mobile, 
Ala., standing on the steps of his $10,000 home. Mr. Dough- 
drill won the silver loving cup in competition with the South- 
ern states raising funds for tile entertainment of the guests at 
the Atlanta Convention August 13 — 18, last. 


Party returning home from the Atlanta Convention last Au- 
gust via the Savannah Line on the “City of Montgomery.” 
It was a restful seagoing trip both going and returning and 
one that they will not soon fcJrget. See description in October 
number under heading of “Convention Echoes.” 


THEN THE FUN BEGAN 

A dignified statesman some time ago, while traveling 
in a third-class railway carriage in the north of England, 
sat down hurriedly next to a little girl in shawl and clogs. 
Happening to glance at her a moment or two afterward, 
he saw that she was regarding him with no great favor. 
It dawned upon him that he was sitting on her news- 
paper. “Here, my dear,” he said, pulling the paper from 
under him and handing it to her. “I’m sorry.” 

The little girl did not look quite satisfied, but she said 
nothing till, a few minutes later, the train drew up to a 
station. “Please, sir,” she then inquired weakly, “May 
I have my fried fish? It was in the paper.” 


Distaste for suggestion is frequently a handicap to 
progression. — Vulcan Bulletin. 


Lawyer: “Now that we have won, will you tell me confiden- 
tially if you stole the money?” 

Client: “Well after hearing you talk in court yesterday, I 
am beginning to think I didn’t.” 
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THE DULL ROAD 

Another Tale of Sunset Valley 

By GUIE LEO DELIGLIO 


HE ROAD was dry, hot, and dusty. It 
stretched in a long, endless trail through 
the outskirts of Sunset Valley, a small manu- 
facturing town. The bushes, thistles, and 
grass along the sides of the road were brown 
The desolation of a long, rainless summer 
lay upon the country-side, but it was no more desolate 
and listless than the young man wearily dragging his feet 
-through the wagon tracked ruts, small clouds of dust rising 
from the ground as he shambled along. 

As the road neared the town Jack Darrin paused be- 
side two farmer hands sitting together on the rail of a 
fence. From the pocket of his ragged coat he took out 
a small pad and shubby pencil. He wrote a sentence 
-quickly and passed it to one of the men. 

"Do any deaf people live in this town?” read the man. 
He consulted with his friend for a moment and taking 
pencil from jack’s hand, wrote a reply: 

‘‘There’s a deaf boarding house two blocks further on. 
Run by a deaf lady named Hester Gregory.” 

“Thanks,” spoke Jack, and taking back his pad and 
pencil he shuffled on. 

***** 

I should have introduced myself first, but modesty 
forbade. I am sure you all remember me, Miss Ruth 
Judson. I live with Miss Hester at REST HAVEN, the 
boarding house she runs for the deaf here in Sunset Val- 
ley. You know all about Miss Hester, for I wrote sev- 
eral months ago the story of her arrival in our little 
-town. And now I write again the tale of her meeting 
with Jack Darrin and what came of it. 

The morning my story opens was hot and windless. 
We had been having the dryest summer for several years, 
and the heat caused us all to be cross on that particular 
morning. Even Miss Hester, who was an exception, 
looked a little peaked and silent as she attended to her 
morning work. 

I was watering the ferns in the window-box when I 
espyed Jack Darrin coming slowly up the path towards 
the back door. From his shabby clothes I guessed at once 
he was a tramp, so I hurried to find Miss Hester. 

“There’s a dirty tramp coming into our yard,” I told 
b'er. “Don’t answer the bell, and maybe he will go away.’ 

Miss Hester slowly shook her head. “He may be in 
need of food. I will see what he wants.” The electric 
signal flashed, and Miss Hester hurried towards the kitch- 
en. After a moment's hesitation I turned and followed 
her. 

To my surprise 1 found the tramp was a deaf-mute. 
Miss Hester was conversing with him. Jessie, the maid, 
was already getting together some vituals for him to eat. 

1 disapproved of him the second I laid eyes on him. His 
signs to Miss Hester showed that he thought himself her 
equal, and 1 noticed he sat down at the kitchen table and 
ate the food set before him without a word of thanks. 
His manners Were distinctly rude, though I could see 
that he was a man of some education and culture in spite 
of his slovenly appearance. 

When he had finished his meal, consisting of meat, 
potatoes, bread, butter, and coffee he rose to go. The 
relief 1 felt was of short durance, for Miss Hester beckon- 
ed him to resume his seat! 

“Couldn’t 1 do something more for you?” she asked. 



and lifeless. 


“I know several men in town who might give you employ- 
ment. Shall I give their names and addresses?” 

“No, thanks,” the tramp replied. “I don’t care to do 
the kind of work they give to the deaf!” 

“Why, I am sure the work will be easy for you to under- 
stand. My friends always— — ” 

“Darn easy! That’s what we get. Things that an im- 
becile could do with one hand. Excuse me, but that isn’t 
the kind of work I want.” 

Miss Hester was taken back by this outburst, and I 
felt like ejecting him from the house with a broom. To 
talk that way to my beloved Miss Hester! 

“I am sorry but I do not understand what you mean,” 
she said after a pause. “If you will explain, perhaps I 
could find the kind of work you desire.” 

Jack Darrin’s lips curled in a scornful snear. “You 
mean you don’t know what kind of jobs the hearing men 
give us deaf-mutes? I can tell you fast enough. They 
think we haven’t sense for anything but dull, humdrum 
work. Day after day we are kept at a task any three- 
year-old child could do with ease. Here am I, a college 
graduate — no, I may not look it, but I am — • and do I 
get the same kind of a job a hearing man with the same 
education obtains when he finishes college? I’ll say I 
don’t!” 

“Perhaps not at first. But in time you could show them 
that > r ou were able to handle a better position. Then I 
am sure you would at least be given a trial.” 

“That’s what they all say. Give up everything at first, 
and when old and gray you are either raised a little 
higher — or fired. I’m not that kind of a man. I want a 
job fitting my education and plane of life. Not one a 
half-w r itted person could do!” 

I could hold in no longer. “Tramps shouldn't be so 
particular,” I interrupted. He glared at me. Miss Hester 
shook her head at me in gentle reproof. But I was angry 
and wouldn’t stop. 

“You are only fit to get a job sawing wood,” I went 
on. “If you think you are too good to do that, why do 
you come around decent people begging for food." If 1 
were Miss Hester I would make you work for every bite 
you ate!” 

If looks could kill I would be in my grave at this mo- 
ment. Still I was pleased to see a flash of shame cross 
his face. It gave me courage to go on. 

“You say you would take a position fitting your station? 
I have one right here for you.” I gave him a scornful 
look. “I see in you only a rude, dirty tramp. V ou are 
too lazy to split half the wood in that pile back there. 
You want work? That work is too hard for you!” 

Miss Hester tried to silence me. She even told that 
detestable man that he was not expected to work for the 
meal she had given him. More than that she offered 
him a suit of clothes better than the one he had on. Of 
course, he accepted. W hat else could you expect of man 
of his ilk? 

Right then and there I washed my hands on the whole 
affair. I was mad even at dear Miss Hester. All day 
I sulked in my room. In the evening I was ready to for- 
give her until I saw the same tramp sitting directly 

across me at the dinner table when I took my place. 

Yes, there he sat, self-satisfied and joking the girl 
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seated next to him. Had I not been so hungry I would 
have left the table. 

“Butter, please.”- he signed to me a little later. I nassed 
it to him with the same look of scorn I had given him 
that morning. 

After dinner we all went into the large living room. 
Here Jack Darrin and Fred Roach, one of the boarders, 
started a game of checkers. I turned away in disgust, 
but could not keep my mind off of the tramp. Suddenly 
I remembered a verse I had read the night before, ft 
was Edgar Guest’s "The Dull Road,” and the memory 
of it caused me to associate the verse with Jack Darrin. 

I found the book where I had left it, ail'd opening it 
at the right place I crossed the room to where the men 
sat finishing their game. 

“College men always pretend to like poetry.” I told 
him. "Perhaps this will interest you.” 

1 watched his face as he took the book from me and 
started to read. I was elated to see that 1 had caused 
another flash of shame to pass over him. Suddenly he 
stood up, slammed the book shut, and tossed it upon the 
table. Without looking at me, he walked out of the room. 

In case you have never read the verse I am quoting two 
stanzas here : 

“It’s the dull road that leads to the gay road: 

The practice that leads to success; 

The work road that leads to the play road; 

It is trouble that breeds happiness. 

It’s the hard work and merciless grinding 
That purchases glory and fame; 

It's repeatedly doing, nor minding 
The drudgery drear of the game.” 

I do not know if he read the rest or not. But I know he 
read enough! 

The next morning 1 was up early. I knew Miss Hester 
would allow h'-r tramp to stay all night, so I wanted to 
make a cutting remark as he came down from his room. 
To my surprise he was already up. 

^ es, there he was, right out in the yard chopping up 
the wood as if h’.s life depends upon it being done before 
breakfast! As I watched him at work I hardly knew 
whether I was glad or sorry that 1 had no further cause 
to ridicule him. 

When he came in to breakfast most of the wood was 
cut and neatly piled up. I was about to make a sarcas- 
tical remark to him, but Miss Hester looked at me so 
beseechingly that I remained silent. 

Late in the afternoon he came out on the front porch 
where I was sitting. "The wood’s in. Would you like 
to inspect my work?” His signs w-ere jaunty, but I could 
see that he was tired. 

“I'll fake vour word for it," I answered. 

“\ou know now that I am capable of chopping wood — 
When neccesarv." he went on. 

N T o, you were dead right." His manner grew serious. 
All you said yesterday was true, even the verse you asked 
me to read. It was my turn to blush when he said that. 

I went to have a talk with your Miss Hester after I 
left you. She showed me just what a cad I was. To- 
morrow 1 am going to look for work here, any work.” 

I hope you get the work you want,” I told him im- 
pulsively. Somehow he didn’t seem so bad after all. 

I wanted to write " I he End" just above the dotted 
lines. If it hadn't been for Miss Hester, I surely would. 
“Tell it all,” she insisted. “What happened afterwards?” 

1 really don’t know how to write the rest. One can- 


not very well write one’s own love story, can one? Still, 
I can try. 

Jack found work the day after he put in the wood I 
had forced upon him. It wasn’t just what he wanted, 
but after steady work for six months he was advanced 
to a better position. We w-ere good friends during those 
months, so the evening of his promotion he gained cour- 
age to “pop the question.” I just said “Yes!” 

So this is really “The Beginning” instead of 
The End 


AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF FRANCIS 
SCOTT KEY 

( Continued from page 53) 

and asked me to teach her how to recite it in signs. We told 
her she must first learn this language of signs to get the spirit, 
the grace and the swing of it all. She came over to the school 
several times with company and asked to have it repeated; she 
was so impressed. 

To my thinking few of the National Hymns adapt them- 
selves so well to the language of signs as our own National 
Anthem. 

One of the Alabama School boys was taught by Mr. Jenkins 
to recite Kipling’s recessional in signs. First he explained Eng- 
land’s history and the occasion that brought it forth. This 
school boy grasped and recited it with deep feeling and clear 
understanding. All this happened long ago, but I hope the boy 
has not forgotten it or his teacher. 

Iabel V. Jenkins. 

The End. 


A Bouquet 

Oliver W. Mcl iiturtf. instructor in printing at the Virginia 
School for the Deaf and Blind located at Staunton, has this 
to say in the Virginia Guide: 

1 he writer spent most of the summer in the Trenton (New 
Jersey) School for the Deaf taking a course on dismantling and 
re-erection of the linotype machine. Under the direction of 
Messrs. Porter and Jerrell of the Sii.ent Worker office, he and 
a fellow student, Mendel from New York, competely dismantled 
a Model 5. Almost all parts of this machine were cleaned 
and studied, then replaced. The writer feels indebted to the 
Silent Worker personnel or most of his training on machine 
operation, he having spent a part of the summer of 1921 in 
this seme office learning keyboard operation and machine 
adjustments. The credit for this training, that of the summer 
of 1921, was erroneously given to the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Co. of Brooklyn. The writer wishes to make a correction and 
give credit to whom credit is due. Mr. Jerrell of the Silent 
Worker office is a skilled machinist and a man of quick per- 
cep.'ion. It is due to this uncanny insight of his into the 
mechanism of the very complicated slugcasting machine that 
keeps the Silent Worker’s battery of eight linotypes going. 

The New Jersey School has a well organized industrial de- 
partment, printing and woodworking being the trades taught. 
They have art department also where instruction in painting 
in oil and water colors is given. The Industrial Department 
is headed by a Principal, Mr. L. J. Johnson, with competent 
instructors in immediate charge of respective branches— Mr. 
G. S. Porter of printing and Mr. Kenneth Murphy of wood- 
working. At stated periods, Mr. H. E. Thompson of the Liter- 
ary Department teaches the respective shop classes in the 
language of the specific trade while Mr. E. A. Markley takes 
alternate charge of the classes and teaches mathematics' as ap- 
plied to the particular trade. Mr. Kelly Stevens comes in be- 
tween with applied art and assists Principal Johnson in teach- 
ing mechanical drawing. The carpenter shop is well equipped 
with various machines and a student gets here an all-round 
training just as the printer gets in his own shop'.” 1 
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PICK-UPS 

By JAMES F. BRADY 


HE SIXTH reunion of the Alumni Association of 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb and the thirty-seventh meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Society for the Advancement of the 
Deaf took place in the form of a joint meeting at 
the Mt. Airy school August 30 to September 3. 

The concensus of opinion was that it was one of the most 
successful financially and pleasant socially of its kind. The 
Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf, for the maintenance of which 
the P. S. A. D. exists, was ordered by the building inspectors 
to put up two fire-escapes costing about thirteen hundred 
dollars. Six hundred dollars were contributed at the Conven- 
tion and together with what was donated previously leaves a 
debit of a few hundred dollars. 

The attendance reached its peak on the night of the Recep- 
tion tendered bj r Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Superintendent. Some 
claim it was 700. Board at $1.50 a day for members was a 
godsend to most of the attendants, especially those who came 
from distant points. The food was nourishing and plentiful 
and the beds airy and clean. Too much credit cannot be 
given to our friends of many years, Miss Carrie Hess, who 
had charge of arrangements. 

The most imposing figure at the gathering was Dr. Crouter. 
For over fifty years he has been connected with the Institution 
and he has seen hundreds of boys and girls come, drink at 
the fountain of Learning, depart to fight their battles of life 
and return to renew the pleasures of those days, maybe bring- 
ing children with them. Dr. Crouter is known for his memory 
of faces and names. It was a revelation to watch some one 
approach him with “Do you remember me?’ - Maybe he left in 
the early eighties. Dr, Crouter tried to place him and con- 
fessed he forgot the name. Then he was regaled with a fe>v 
incidents happening before I was born. Quick as a flash Dr. 
•Crouter gave the name. Naturally those who are at the fore- 
front in the advancement of the Deaf were known to him and 
It was a surprise to what extend Dr. Crouter followed the 
work. He is indeed a great man — one of the leading authorities 
•on matters pertaining to the deaf all over the world and he 
has a deep-seated sympathy with our aims and has confidence 
In our ability to do anything. 

Something I never knew before — and it is new to most — is 
this: When the Pennsylvania Legislature appropriates a sum 
■of money to the school a clause is inserted in the appropriation 
making the instruction by the oral method compulsory insofar 
as it is feasible to do so. And Dr. Crouter, after fifty years' 
work, declared his firm conviction that the oral method is the 
Best for school-room instruction. If there is any one who has 
seen results from a given method that length of time and who 
•can back up his assertion with visible proofs, Dr. Crouter is 
•the man. 

Another interesting figure was Robert M. "Ziegler the war- 
horse of Pennsylvania. After forty years of hard work to see 
the Home on firm foundation, he was struck down bv illness and 
be showed unmistakable evidence of physical transformation 
Tut his spirit! 1 — never quenched, never worn out. Like a 
Patriarch he followed the proceedings and lent his experience 
in seeing that the boat did not hit rocks or flounder. Anybody 
wanting information dating way back could have it by asking 
him — and he was full of reminiscences. Pennsylvania may 
have had distinguished deaf sons but Robert M. Ziegler is the 
■“noblest Roman of them all.” 

A lady was present who never could afford to journey from 
her home to visit the school since she left forty years ago. 
Think of the anticipations and disappointments all those years. 
You can imagine how she must have felt when the great day 


of realization came. I believe she was chock-full of informa- 
tion she wanted to tell her then classmates and anxious to know 
what happened to this and that person. How true is the old 
proverb “He wins who learns to labor and to wait." 

A sight I do not think I will see in many a day: A father, 
graduating in the early eighties, with a daughter who gradu- 
ated a decade ago and she had a son who is going to the school 
soon. Three generations — and I lived to see it! The father 

and I fell to discussing deafness. He asked me if I thought 

it was hereditary in his family. I told him it appeared so from 
the line that was present. He said it might be so, but how 

could I make this out: His son married a deaf-mute, who had 

deaf relations, and has hearing children, another girl married 
a man born deaf and had five hearing children while the 
youngest (the one present) married one born deaf but without 
deaf relations. Right then and there I threw up the sponge 
and groped my way out of the genealogical maze which en- 
circled me. Pretty soon it would have reached the stage of the 
old standby “My father is son to my uncles' father, etc." 

Professor Hughes, a former Mt. Airy boy and now on the 
Faculty of Gallaudet College, was the orator at the Alumni 
meeting. I remember the signs he used to make while we were 
at school — a conglomeration of passes with the hands, along 
with facial grimaces. On the platform he was eloquent and 
dignified. He gave a masterly address expressed in signs that 
would make glad the heart of believers in sign language for 
the deaf. Even Mr. D. Ellis Lit told me it was very impres- 
sive and thrilling. Mr. Hughes showed the possibility of 
expressing our thoughts by signs without impairing the use of 
good English. 

Are you downcast and ready to cry quits in your fight 
against great odds that are our lot? If so, read the following 
and compare your affliction and cheer up. There is a man who 
studied at the Trenton an later Mt. Airy schools. When he 
left school his sight began to fail him but he never stopped 
fighting for existence. Finally he became blind, but he still 
kept at work in a Blind Men's Home. Lost track of him till 
he bobbed up at the Institution. He left his job at broom- 
making and entered into partnership with another in Florida 
raising truck. His duty was to wrap and pack oranges. He 
did not feel satisfied with things end he — most astounding of 
all — quit the work and journeyed all the way from Florida 
to Philadelphia all by himself — deaf, dumb and blind! Just 
look at the map and find the distance and if you have traveled," 
remember the worry and excitement in finding the right train 
connections — and we with our sight! 

He had pencil and pad always ready and the first person 
he somehow knew approached was asked to lead him to a 
certain plate and at the designated place asked the next 
person for this and that — but he could never answer ques- 
tions asked him because the Braille idea has not reached the 
stage of raised handwriting. The main point is that he reach- 
ed Philadelphia all safe and sound. Give him credit for 
having confidence in himself and brushing aside obstacles. 
There are some who say they cannot get work and their lot 
is hard. Let them remember this blind deaf man and buck up. 

The above is not a figment of my imagination. In fact, 1 
never would dare think up such an impossibility. 

The world is a funny place sometimes. Three busses took 
us on a trip to the Home and while we were going through 
a select neighborhood, composed of homes of millionaires or 
very rich people, we were held up. Yes, our busses were 
stopped by a man on the road and he looked as desperate as 
the most vitiianous movie bad man. Thrills of a lifetime! 
Mv boyhood dreams of being held up realized. But strange. 
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the bandit did not tote the inevitable gun, instead he bore- 
aloft a sign, “Please help our fire department.” Oh, shucks! 
Something new in the hold-up game. What ails those rich 
people that their fire department has to beg for money is a 
matter of deep conjecture unless it is that they are living up 
to their firm belief that one is born every second and from 
what passed into the hat, they may be right after all. 

Coming home, we stopped at a stand where they sold 
drinks and eatables. Be it known that 1 am an oralist and 1 
speak with my mouth when the occasion seems propitious. 
Well, some of the boys asked me to do the ordering for them 
and I asked for four bottles of Whistle and six hot dogs and. 
two vanilla cones. The man quickly got busy and brought 
four bottles of near-beer, three glasses of butter-milk and 
forgot the ice cream. Across from us stood one who was 
never known to speak orally and he ordered two vanilla ice 
creams and ditto hot dogs — and got them to my consternation: 
and to the jollification of the rest of the crowd. Well, any- 
how, the joke was on the near-beer guzzlers and they were 
noticed to stagger after they got off the bus. There ought to 
be a school for those who claim they can hear such perfect 
sounds as I uttered on that day, and instead on depending 
on spoken orders they sized customers up and gave us things 
they thought we were used to drinking, but the man fell down. 
on giving me buttermilk and the others (straight-laced church 
boys) beer. What did lie think I was? A milk sop? That 
is my alibi, you know'. 

By the way we came upon a ninety-one year old lady at 
the Home. She had full possession of her senses (except hear- 
ing) and she expressed herself freely and intelligently. Upon 
being told that we hoped she would live to be a hundred, she 
exclaimed : “No, no, 1 am tired and want to die. Have lived 
long enough!” In spite of that she was a cheerful old lady 
and radiated happiness. 


Tennessee’s New School 

Dirt was broken in September for the erection of five new 
buildings for the Tennessee School at a cost of $242,000.00. 
Marr & Holman are the architects. Other buildings will be 
built in the future and they claim for it the “most magnificent 
institution in the South and second to none in America.” The 1 
School will be located at Island Home. 

The Tennessee School for the Deaf is now located on Asylum* 
avenue, the site upon w'hich it was originally established. At 
that early time it was upon the outskirts of Knoxville, and far 
removed from the business section of the town. Today the site 
is in the midst of a busy commercial area. 

In the legislature of 1921 a bill was offered and enacted, em- 
powering the governor and the board of control to sell the 
Asylum avenue site and to purchase a suitable tract for the 
relocation of the school. After giving careful and deliberate 
consideration to the matter, and viewing many sites, Gov. A. A. 
Taylor, State Manager Lewis Pope and associate officials chose- 
the Island Home property as the location for the new plant. 
The Asylum avenue property was exchanged for the new tract 
and a cash consideration, it being understood that the school is 
not to vacate its Asylum avenue plant until 1924. Then pos- 
session will be given to Asylum Avenue Development company. 
This company is considering various plans for the development 
of the property it is acquiring, which includes all the buildings 
and grounds in the square bound by Asylum avenue, Broadway, 
Vine avenue and Locust street. 

During the months that are to elapse before the possession of 
this property passes to the new owners it is expected plans will 
be worked out as to its improvement, whether as a civic center 
or as a location for the extension of the now greatly congested' 
business district. 

Thus Knoxville is obtaining dual improvements — the most 
magnificent plant for instruction of the state’s deaf-mutes and a- 
new and greatly needed civic and commercial extension in its- 
business section. 
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By J. IV. Howson 


Through the Valley of Fire, Nevada, with its miles and 
miles of reddish rocks and pinnacles, the Gilmore auto pushed 
on from Los Angeles to Salt Lake City. This was the begin- 
ning of a 5,000-mile trip that only the most expert of motorists 
dare take. 


Faithful and Lake Camps and visiting all the geysers, Lake 
Yellowstone and Yellowstone River, and enjoying the excellent 
fishing, exit was made from the Park by the north entrance. 
Thence the party made their way to Butte, Montana, passing 
through a heavy thunderstorm. From Butte they proceeded over 
mountain roads to Spokane, Washington, then turned back to 
Elmore Lake in Idaho, near Couer d'Alene; thence again back 
to Spokane to Seattle, via Blewett Pass. 

Some of the travel over the mountain roads since leaving 
Yellowstone Park had been through miles of wheat fields and 
forests. But some of it was over roads termed in motor lan- 
guage “impassable,” being cut up with dust, chuck holes and 
terrible rocks ; in fact, in the worst condition imaginable. The 
automobile weighted down with excess baggage was hardly 
able to stand the constant jarring. The Gilmore children recall 
the times when they thought hitting the bumps was some fun, 
but they say those days are gone forever. A bolt, as large as a 
man’s finger, at the rear of the car snapped off, and the party 
was in danger of being stalled as none of the three garages 
in the mountain town had replacement parts, until Mr. Gilmore 
recalled that a nut on the front of a Ford car was about the 
same size. One was installed and it served the purpose very 
nicely for several hundred miles, when it broke and was re- 


vallevs and over the mountains they go, to the lakes and na- 
tional parks for which the state is justly famous. 

Occasionally the more adventurous and experienced deaf 
motorists turn the tables and make extended trips without the 
boundaries of the state. Such was the trip made last summer 
by Saxton Gilmore, of Los Angeles, with his wife and three 
children. A motorist of more than two score years' experience 
and a mechanic of no mean ability, he set out upon a trip of 
some five thousand miles that led in parts over the roughest of 
Rocky Mountain roads. His driving experience and his know- 
ledge of mechanics stood him in good stead, otherwise the 
journey would likely have never been finished. 

Leaving Los Angeles with full camping equipment, the 
running board kitchen being supplied even with a refrigerator, 
the party headed for Salt Lake via Las Vegas, Nevada. Over 
hot and dusty desert roads they went, and where the pioneers 
in prairie schooners passed skulls and bones of animals they 
saw only discarded tires and auto tops. On account of the 
heat, part of the driving was done at night. 

Passing through the Valley of Fire in Nevada with its miles 
and miles of red rocks, soil, and pinnacles, the party reached 
Salt Lake City without mishap, unless tire punctures and spring 
troubles and getting stuck in a sea of mud followng a cloud- 
burst, might be rated as such. From Salt Lake City journey 
was made direct to Yellowstone National Park, entering on the 
west side. After a week spent in the Park, camping at Old 


SAXTON GILMORE feeding a black bear cub at Lake Camp. 
Yellowstone National Park. A tame cub isn't a dangerous 
animal, nevertheless Clara Gilmore uses her father as a buffer 
against any unexpected attack. 






& 


MONGST outdoor recreations of the Golden 
State unquestionably the palm for popularity 
must be awarded to motoring. Not alone is the 
state the mecca for numerous motorists from the 
north and east, but it is to its own residents a 
playground to all who own an automobile or have friends 
generous to share theirs with them. In this matter the deaf 
follow closely upon the feet, or tires rather, of the hearing 
portion of the population. From town to town, through the 
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placed by another. In fact four of these Ford bolts were used 
before the trip ended. 

Again a broken axle forced a sixty mile ride with a two inch 
beam replacement until a welding outfit could be reached. Even 
the beam was not discarded for another break occurred, im- 
possible of repair. Mr. Gilmore again brought into use his 
knowledge of mechanics and for $1.25 purchased a discarded 
wagon. From this he removed one of the axle supports and 



A morning’s catch at Lake Camp. Mrs. Gilmore and her 
youngest son have had soime real fisherman’s luck. 


placing the same on his auto made the several thousand re- 
maining miles with this improvised replacement without any 
further trouble. 

From Seattle the route led to the great apple growing region 
of Wenatchee, Washington, thence to Tacoma, Rainier Na- 
tional Park. Paradise Valley, and Portland, Oregon. After re- 
laying oack to Vancouver, Washington, to visit the state school 
for the deaf, the party continued to Crater Lake, Oregon, and 
the Klamath National Forest. Following the Klamath River for 
two hundred miles, entrance was made into California via 
Hornbrook. Owing to the curving road and its narrowness ten 
miles an hour was the maximum speed. Then too there were 
the continuous detours, and as the children expressed it, the 
chief objicls looked for and the rarest seen, were the bits of 
highways to be found between the town. However the scenery 
through the forests well repaid the tediousness of the ride. 
From Eureka the route led down the pretty coast route to San 
Francisco. After visiting in Berkeley and Oakland the Gilmores 
travelled homeward through Paso Robles, Santa Barbara and 


ampton, Massachusetts, while he was a pupil at the Clarke 
school and the president was a member of the governing board. 
At that time Mr. Coolidge lived on the school grounds board- 
ing with the school carpenter. He was a very quiet, economical 
man, and of few words. The idea that this small unassuming 
man was later to become president of our country never entered 
Saxton Gilmore’s head, but he does remember that Mr. Coo- 
lidge was a man of quick decision and rapid action whenever 
necessity demanded. Otherwise he was not wont to discuss his 
plans or talk about what might be done. Mrs. Gilmore 
remembers Mrs. Coolidge not only as a teacher at the school 
while she was a pupil there but also as a near neighbor in Ver- 
mont. Together they used to travel back and forth at vacation 
time and it was not so many years ago that as married women 
and mothers they visited each other and talked over old times. 
Upon his election to the vice-presidency, the Gilmores received 
an invitation from the Coolidges to call upon them and they 
are now wondering if the invitation will be repeated. 

The Oakland Silents football team won their opening game 
of the season on September 30th by the close score of 6 to 0. 
Their opponents were the Wanderers of San Jose. The game 
was played on St. Mary’s College campus, Oakland. Last year 
the Silents played a series of two games with the Wanderers, 
each winning one game. The same arrangement will be adher- 
red to this year, the Silents playing the Wanderers Oct. 21st iri: 



On the shores of Crater Lake, Oregon , Mrs. Gilmore and children. 
Clara, Gail, and Robert. They are all looking back at the camera 
or perhaps its towards California, which state they are soon about 

to enter. 



In camp near Missoula. Montana. Notice the running board 
kitchen which contained receptacles for everything eatable. 


as well as a refrigerator. 

other coast towns. The trip was one very much out of the ordi- 
nary. Where many people motor to Yellowstone Park, very few 
of them continue on over the route chosen by the Gilmores, a 
trip that will test the ability of the best of drivers, and the fact 
that it was made by a deaf man goes to prove that the deaf as 
drivers are not a whit behind the best of hearing motorists. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilmore are acquainted with President and 
Mrs. Coolidge. Mr. Gilmore remembers the president at North- 


San Jose. This year the Wanderers were strengthened by sev- 
eral of last years Stanford team. The Silents are also much, 
stronger than last year. Very few of last years team were lost 
and numerous additions have been made. Players have flocked' 
into Oakland from all parts of the country; even from Canada. 
For every regular player on the team there is a substitute who is 
practical. y as good and during the game with the Wanderers, 
coach Horton was kept busy feeding in substitutes as the least 
sign of fatigue on the part of the regulars. For an opening" 
game the play was remarkably free from errors. The Silents 
made only one fomble which was recovered. The Oakland 
Silent Athletic Club is in a flourishing condition and has provid- 
ed the players with the best in football equipment. Players 
coming from a distance have had their expenses paid in full or 
in part and club members make every effort to secure jobs for 
them, usually with quick success. Football players seeking in- 
formation with regard to the Silents’ team may address James 
W. Howson, 2915 Regent St., Berkeley, Calif. 

Quite a number of inquiries have been received by the Argo- 
aut seeking information in regard to the recent serious fire 
in Berkeley and expressing concern as to whether any of num- 
erous deaf residents of the city were burned out. Of the 600' 
houses destroyed not one was occupied by any of the local 
deaf, though a few years ago several of them resided in the- 
burned district. The fire, while it destroyed part of one of ther 
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city s fashionable residence sections was not nearlv as serious 
as people living at a distance might suppose. Only a small por- 
tion of the town was burned over, an almost insignificant part 
of the great metropolitan district of San Francisco. Conse- 
quently affairs moved on as if nothing whatever had occurred. 
Such an outbreak of fire has not been unexpected by old resi- 
dents of Berkeley. Twenty-four hours before the fire, the Argo- 
naut’s family noticed the strong hot wind blowing from the 
north, bearing w T ith it the warm air of the interior valleys. 
Having lived in Berkeley practically all their lives they knew 
that such a wind usually brought fire with it, and such usual 
precautions as laying out the garden hose were made. A grass 
fire nearly always starts in the hills with such a fire, but this 
time the wind was of unusal severity and warmth. Where the 
north of the writer’s house was very warm the southern por- 
tion was still cool with the fresh bay air. On the following day- 
smoke poured over the hills and soon swept down into the resi- 
dence section. It spread rapidly and only a sudden change in 
the wind prevented more disastrious results. Boys from the 
school for the deaf set out upon the hills to fight the grass and 
brush fire there. Almost all of the larger boys have had pre- 
vious experience in fighting hill fires, so this palled on them 
and they went over to the burning houses and helped remove 
furniture from the same. The burned district will be rapidly re- 
built and some extra precautions in the way of fire breaks 
will be installed, which will minimize danger in the future. 


The American Legion, veterans of the World War, is run- 
ning afoul with one of the troubles which the deaf experience 
and which led to the formation of the Impostor Bureau by the 
National Association of the Deaf. Men reputing themselves 
to have been veterans of the recent war are peddling publica- 
tions with the pleas of “help ex -soldiers,” “proceeds help dis- 
abled men,' “wounded myself in France and cannot get a job.” 
The wares these men dispense are doubled in price so that the 
profits are correspondingly large, they having found that a 
sympathetic public will respond readily to such pleas. For the 
most part these men are impostors, never having been in the 
war, their “wound buttons” having been purchased. It is esti- 
mated that the public has been mulcted to the extent of five 
million dollars within the last eighteen months by these opera- 
tions. The American Legion officials brand the practice as 
harmful and deterimental to the interests of all veterans, as it 
tends to lessen the respect and regard which the people should 
hold for all real veterans and allows gross frauds to be pre- 
petuated upon the public at the expense of many for the benefit 
of a few. All of the above is exactly- in line with what the deaf 
have claimed concerning the imposter who solicits aid under the 
pretense of deafness, with the exception that the respect which 
the deaf have acquired from the general public has been obtain- 
ed not through warfare but as respectful, law-abiding citizens, 
attentive to their work and homes and interested in the upbuild- 
ing to the communities in which they- reside. 


ANGELENOGRAMS 

By AUGUSTA K. BARRETT 


EVERAI. articles appeared during August in Sun- 
day editions of the Los Angeles Examiner dealing 
with the conditions of the adult blind of Cali- 
fornia. The first of them had the heading, 
“Blind Lose Right to Learn By State School 
Budget Slash.” They were written by one of the Examiner’s 
•staff writers, Lannie Haynes Martin. 

The first article (a lengthy and illustrated onel detailed the 
fact that there had been two “State travelling teachers,” of the 
.adult blind, Miss Catherine Morrison, a partially blind woman 
and Miss Kate Foley, blind from infancy'. The travelling 
expenses and salaries of these two had been about $3500 a year, 
and this sum was cut off by the budget slash. The first article 
begins thus: 

“Old, lonely and sick, partially deaf and totally blind, 
there was still jcy, beauty and hope in the lives of nearly 
2000 aged people who were supplied with teachers and 
books by the California State Library.” 

Miss Morrison is quoted as saying that this work was begun 
in Los Angeles 25 years ago by Miss Foley, who at first used 
her own books and resources, and finally there was such a 



demand made for hooks for the blind on the State Library 
that an appropriation was made for the travelling expenses 
and salaries of two state teachers of tie adult blind. She 
stated that their pupils were scattered all over the State, she 




MRS. MELVIN CLEMENTS 
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having the territory from Santa Barbara to San Diego, and 
Miss Foiey having the northern portion of the State. The age 
of these adult blind pupils ranges frcm 18 to 95 but most of 
them are over 70. 

“Miss Folev maintains class rooms at the Sutro Branch 
of the State Library in San Francisco, at the corner of 
Sacramento and Webster Streets where the blind may come 
on Thursday every week from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and receive 
instruction. The remainder of the time she is going about 
among the homes of the blind in Oakland, Alameda, 
Berkeley, Palo Alto, San Jose and other places in that 
vicinity.” 

These articles are the most complete description of the con- 
dition of the adult blind that I have ever read. We deaf 



MR. AND MRS. MELVIN CLEMENTA of Los Angeles 
are good lovers of the outdoor life. 

people are familiar with the blind person who bobs up every 
little while and insists that the blind are happier than the 
deaf and gets some paper to publish his views. But in the 
face of these articles such a claim is shattered. It is un- 
thinkable that the deaf would ask the State to send around 
travelling teachers to the adult deaf. 

As these articles followed each other, I began to wonder 
why the blind were getting all this notice by a great daily, at 
last the cat came out of the bag, with the announcement, 
"Examiner starts Blind Fund.” A woman friend of the blind 
(name not published) had headed the contribution list with 
$500. Since then short notices are now and then given to the 
Fund and names of donors and their contributions. It is 
growing slowly and at this writing amounts to $1505.00 

I he fund was given the proceeds of a benefit performance 
at the “Days of ’49 Camp" and Carnival, at Sunset Pier, 
Venice, held on September 1, 2, 3. The account stated that 
the hearts of the motion picture people were touched and some 
of them worked side by side with society women and profes- 
sional spiders. Eileen Sedgwick, Margaret Morris and Ruth 
Royce, gave dances and J. Warren Kerrian, Tom Mix and 
Moot Gibson and many other stars tended bar and lent atmo- 
sphere to the “Days of ’49.” The Red Cross Drive for $300,000 
for the relief of the Japanese earthquake sufferers has at 
present overshadowed this fund for the blind, but the small 
amount will no doubt be reached soon. Mrs. Martin states 
that it is hoped and believed that a speedy and adequate 


State budget allowance will be made again in the future for 
these two teachers so they can continue in their humane work. 

❖ 

Now and then the newspapers here print w'rite-ups of Sena- 
tor Cornelius Cole, who on September 17tb celebrated his 101st 
birthday'. He still follows his business daily', uses the street 
cars like any other citizen and discusses ti e doings and policies 
of State and nation with the readiness of a man half his age- 
This paragraph seems worth quoting: 

"He was born during the incumbency' of James Monroe, 
the fifth president of the nation. He participated in the 
memorable days of the '49ers; he sat in congress while the 
struggle between the states over slavery was in progress’; 
he heard President Lincoln deliver his memorial address 
at Gettysburg and was a personal friend of the martyred 
executive ; he sat in the United States senate when the 
controversy was being waged over the ownership of Goat 
Island at San Francisco; he owned to a ripe age the 
Spanish- American unpleasantness. 

“What does Senator Cole, 101, think of today? Well, he 
is as active in public affairs as many a man of 50, He is 
popular with generations younger than his own; and his hosts 
of friends are today offering faciliations and wishing him 
many years yet of health and ability to fulfill the obligations 
of an American citizen.” 

Apropos of this subject is there any record of a deaf person 
lounding out a full 100 years? Some months ago, a 92 year 
old uneducated deaf Mexican was a visitor at the Los Angeles 
Silent Club. The lady who brought him said he could give 
a folk dance, and af.er the program he was asked up on the 
platform. He did not exhibit any stage fright and no doubt 
had often given this exhibition. Taking a bottle from his 
pocket he held it out in his left hand while with his right he 
gave a peculiar invocation or “Salutation to the Bottle.” Alas! 
Poor Mexican — he had considere 1 the bottle as a consoling 
friend! He then placed the bottle on his head (a full shock 
of brown hair only slightly tinged with gray) and began his 
dance. For a while he kept the bottle balanced on his head, 
then restored it to his pocket as he reached the more violent 
part of the folk dance. He certainly was nimble for a man 
of that age. To those who met him later he talked in expres- 



MR. AND MRS. .SCHNEIDER at the Selig Zoo, Los An- 
(teles. Mrs. Schne.der Is the new secretary of the California 
Association of the Deaf. 
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sive natural signs. I could not learn much of his history and 
hoped to do so later, but I never saw him again. 

Edmund Booth, if I am not mistaken, attained the age of 
95, but who is there who carried the burden of deafness up to 
his hundreth birthday? 

❖ 

A list of our prominent deaf Angelenos would not be 
complete without the names of Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Schneider. 
While this sketch is about Mr. Schneider his wife also deserves 
mention as a public-spirited woman. She has done good work 
in the Los Angeles Silent Club and the Los Angeles Branch 
of the N. A. L>., and was recently elected Secretary of the 
California Association of the Deaf. 

The meagre facts I gleaned from Mr. Schneider are these: 
He was born June 4, 1880, at Galveston, Texas. At the age 
of seven he lost his hearing from an attack of spinal menigitis. 
In 1889 he entered the Ohio School for the Deaf and was a 
pupil there up to the time of his graduation in 1898. The 
next four years, 1898 to 1902, were spent at Gallaudet College. 



Mr. Schneider was then appointed a teacher at the Oregon 
School and taught there two and a half years. During the 
next five years he was printing instructor and boys’ supervisor 
at the Washington State School. After resigning this position 
he learned the trade of photo-engraving and has worked at it 
12 years in Oregon and California. He was married to Miss 
Hazel Hawley in 1906. He now has a good position wuth 
Bryan Brandenburg Co., photo-engravers and electrotypers, 
Los Angeles. 

❖ 

As usual the summer brought to Los Angeles many well- 
known people connected with various schools for the deaf. 
From the Berkeley, California, school came J. W. Howson and 
W. S. Runde, who attended the convention here in July and 
stayed over a while to “do'’ Los Ageles. Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
King, tachers at the Arkansas School, passed through in June 
going to Lindsay, Calif., where they spent the summer on their 
ranch. Wise people, to have a lovely California ranch to re- 
tire to at the end of their teaching career! They returned in 
time to see the eclipse of the sun. September 10th, and remained 
several weeks. Although they have gone through Los Angeles 
a number of times they always find on each return that the 
town has some new and interesting sights, or there are some 
they failed to see on previous visits. 


Mrs. R. E. Stewart, matron at the Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
School, spent the summer with hearing friends here. The 
writer who had known her in Iowa, was fortunate in meeting 
her at the home of deaf friends and regrets that Mrs. Stewart 
did not come to the Los Angeles Silent Club, where she would 
have met some of those who had been in her charge at the 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa and Kansas Schools. 

Robert R. Davis, a teacher at the Texas School, and Mrs. 
Davis spent their vacation mostly in Hollywood, to be near 
Mrs. Davis' invalid father. But they found time to get some 
of the picnics and club meetings. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. Schuyler Long and Mr. and Mrs. Elwood 
Stevenson (their son-in-law r and daughter) and two little 
girls motored from Council Bluffs, Iowa, to Long Beach, near 
Los Angeles. This was the first visit of the Stevensons to 
California, but Dr. and Mrs. Long w'ere here two years ago. 
Dr. Long gave two interesting talks at the Los Angeles Silent 
Club and on one occasion Mr. Stevenson gave a talk. After 
general remarks about his impressions of Los Angeles, he 
discoursed on “Trade Teaching,’’ emphasizing the importance 
of this part of the education of the deaf. He was Superin- 
tendent of the Kansas School during the last three years and 
judging from his remarks we judge he left the instruction in 
trades there in a much better condition than he found it. This 
fall he enters upon his new duties as Principal at the Kentucky 
School. 

Naturally he is a good sign maker, being the son of deaf 
parents, and he made a favorable impression on the audience. 

The lowa-Nebraska Association of the Deaf of Southern 
California had a picnic at South Park in honor of Dr. and 
Mrs. Long one August Sunday. After the picnic dinner Dr. 
Long gave an informal talk expressing his pleasure in meeting 
so many he had known as his pupils, school-mates, associates 
and friends in Iow r a and Nebraska. One thing he remarked 
on was that many seemed to be retaining their youth in a re- 
markable manner, (This we must ascribe to the California 
climate, which does wonders where a person has a good 
constitution to begin with.) Part of his talk was regarding 
the advancement of the standard at the Iowa School, other 
improvements made there and his hopes and ideals for the 
school. This was a subject of great interest to these former 
Hawkeyes, who in the melting-pot of this great city have been 
transmuted into Angelenos and California Bears! 

❖ 

On invitation of Mrs. Waldo H. Rothert, a number of the 
Los Angeles members of the National O. W. L. S. gathered at 
her home one June afternoon. They discussed ways for aid- 
ing the Loan Fund of the organization. It is possible that 
some of the widely-scattered members do not know about this 
Fund. To those who have been students at Gallaudet College 
the nature of the Garfield Fund is well known, which makes 
small loans to students who need such help now and then. 
This exists for the benefit of the men students only and there 
was no provision for a loan to a girl student, so this Loan 
Fund has been established by the National O. W. L. S., for the 
benefit of the college girls and will be conducted much like the 
Garfield Fund. Some branches of the O. W. L. S.. in large 
cities, had given entertanments and donated the proceeds to 
this Loan Fund. It was too late for the Los Angeles Owls to 
arrange an entertainment, so it was decided to make in- 
dividual contributions. A neat sum was contributed as a 
starter and Mrs. Rothert and Mrs. Mary Allison Bingham 
later were able to see the absent members and the total contri- 
bution to the Loan Fund from Los Angeles O. W. L. S. 
amounted to $96. a good illustration of their esprit < if corps’ 

This is a little tale of Liberty Bonds. Some years ago a 
deaf woman living with relatives near Los Angeles attended 
one of the big picnics here. Going home the next day she 
found that the house had burned down during her absence and 
all her belongings had been burned. Her first thought was 
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for the box in which she kept her valuable papers and Liberty 
Bonds. Groping around in the ruins she found the box and 
the Liberty Bonds although somewhat charred were still re- 
cognizable. Taking them and her woeful story to a bank 
they were examined by an expert and pronounced genuine. 
She was told they would be forwarded to Washington, D. C., 
and she would get new ones from the Treasury Department. 
After much “red tape” and a long, long wait, she was made 
happy by again being in possession of crisp, crinkly new 
Liberty Bonds! Did she take them home? No, she did not! 
She at once rented a Saftey Deposit Box at the bank and there- 
in locked them away, sighing, “All's well that ends well.” 

1 was reminded of her experience on reading an articles in 
last Sunday-'s Times on Liberty Bonds in general and Victory 
Bonds in particular. It stated that $89,000,000 of Victory 
Bonds which the government has called for redemption, has 
not been claimed by their owners. It says the owners have 
failed to see the calls for redemption which have been widely 
published in all the newspapers, or hidden and forgotten all 
about them. This extract is interesting: 

Undoubtedly the bulk of these bonds is in $50 and $100 
denominations, too little to bother with, perhaps, in the 
halcyon days of 1919 and 1920 prosperity'. 

Every man or woman who purchased a government 
bond should search immediately for the certificates if they 
have not been sold and examine them carefully. None of 
the Liberty bonds is due yet, but the two issues of Victory- 
bonds have both been called in for payment by the United 
States Treasury and interest will no longer be paid upon 
them. The last installment of some $775,000,000 of 
Victory per cent, bonds are now being paid off, and 
it is too early to estimate how many will fail to come in, 
but if the record of the previous redemptions is held up 
it would undoubtedly be many millions. 

I wo of the popular and athletic Los Angeles voung people 
are Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Clements. Mr. Clements is a 
product of the Kansas School and recentlv finished a term of 
six months as President of the L. A.. S. C. Mrs. Clements in 
addition to other accomplishments, is a clever and graceful 
dancer, in which she received instruction at her Alma Mater, 
the Ohio School. They were married about two years ago 
and planned a wedding trip for a later date. Not long ago 
they had the good fortune to receive $500 from Mrs. Clements’ 
grandfather in New ^ ork State, the money to be used bv them 
in making the trip to his home. Mr. and Mrs. Clements 
deliberated and decided to make the trip on their beloved 
motorcycle. I hey got as far as Arizona and then were delayed 
by an accident and the floods there. Learning the roads 
ahead were impassable they were forced to return to Los 
Angeles. They deposited the $500 in a bank and wrote the 
kind grandfather of their mishaps and adventures and asked 
what his wishes regarding the disposal of the money. In due 
time his reply came and he advised that the money be left in 
deposit until next summer when he wanted them to set out 
again. Let us hope these plans will all be consummated next 



Deaf auto owners at Missouri Convention of the Deaf — Fultoi 
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summer, and this unusually kind grandfather will have the 
pleasure of the longed for visit of his young relatives. 


By The Burson Party 

SEEING by motor car is as much pleasure 
them California as it is in the Catskills, 
he added feature that he or she can climb 
and descend lower here than anywhere 
i the United States.. The big pines of the 
San Bernardino Mountains and the wonderful scenic beauty 
of the “Rim of the World Drive” more than rival the pastoral 
scenes of New England, besides providing a variety of views, 
both near and far, that is unmatched, save perhaps in Colorado. 

Taking the Foothill boulevard out of Los Angeles it is an 
easy drive of two hours to San Bernardino, where a turn to the 




One of the Bursons out for a quiet row on Arrowhead Lake. 

left off Arrowhead avenue leads them to the Waterman Canyon 
approach. A climb of six miles up this twisting grade, surfaced 
with crushed rock, which bothered their Ford from the Ford 
Motor Co. at Detroit not a bit, the summit of the grade is 
reached. At several points along the way views of unparalleled 
beauty may be had of the valleys below. 

Stretching from the lower part of Cajon Pass on the right, 
the eye can sweep more than half a circle to the San Gorgonio 
Pass at the far left, with a view of the low mountains back of 
Ti Juana across the border if the air be clear. The grades on 
this route run from 8 to 20 per cent., the latter being reached 
a few miles from Big Bear Lake at what is known as “The 
Snowslide.” 

bar away from city noise and turmoil, in air which is heavy 
with odor of pine and with the ground carpeted heavily with 
pine needles, Crestline is passed, and then after a short stretch 
we get a peep over ‘ I he Rim" at the fertile country to the 
south, as well as a glimpse of bleak desert and shaggy rocks 
to the north, which contrast sharply with the green meadows 
along the Kim drive. In the meadow land around Pine 
C rest, owned by G. N. Bayliss, is a wonderful array of homey- 
looking mountain cabins, with a spacious tavern of rustic 
design as the centerpiece. 
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From Pine Crest our Ford took us on, through the Stone 
Archway erected to commemorate the opening of the road 
July 18, 1915. We traveled about five and one-half miles to 
the road fork where one branch turns off to Arrowhead Lake, 
and the other, which we took, went on into the Big Bear 
country. This is the Kuffel Canyon road, forty miles from 
Big Bear. Right at the start we encountered a rather stiff 
pull of about a mile back onto the “Rim of the world,” from 
which we obtained occasional glimpses through the pines, 
which have grown smaller as we climbed to between 5000 and 
6000 feet above the sea, of the valleys below to the south. 

From here on for a ways the grades are mostly downward, 
and then we started the climb to the summit under Butter Peak 
where an elevation of 8502 feet was reached. The roads were 
quite good for mountain roads and, for the most part, wide 
enough for two machines to pass. However, careful driving 
is necessary around the turns and a good horn is required. 
Soon we got our first glimpse of Big Bear Lake, nearly a mile 
away, across open pine meadows through which our road 
winded to Fawnskin resort on the western end of the big lake. 
At Gray’s Camp boats may be rented and there is a dining 
room, a store, and many house-keeping cabins. 

Back again by way of Fawnskin we winded around the 
north shore of the lake from which an excellent view of 
Sugar Loaf and old Grayback may be seen looming up around 
the 10,000-foot mark in the background. Across the low 
meadow between Big Bear and Baldwin Lake (the latter a 
brackish body of water where excellent duck shooting is to be 



BEAR LODGE— BIG BEAR LAKE 


had during the fall and winter season), we approached the 
settled shores of Big Bear. Here are dozens of delightful 
cabin resorts, beginning with Jack Conklin's Jacksonville; then 
Jack Lowe’s Camp, the home of the largest pine tree in the 
valley; Knight’s Camp, the oldest resort in the valley, then 
Stillwell's Camp. All these bordering on the main road, which 
runs within a few hundred feet of the shore, and all fitted out 
with comfortable cabins for house-keeping, and many with 
public dining rooms attached. 

Then we turned to the left, near the boat landing, and up 
a slight grade about a quarter of a mile to “Dad'’ Skinner's 
Pine Knot Lodge, with its post-office, store, barber shop, dining 
rooms and rustic cabins. 

Going down into Mill Creek Canyon, we passed Angeles 
Camp, owned bv A. B. Mohr, equipped with housekeeping 
cabins, store and dining rooms, with Clarke's Grade. The 
view from this grade is beautiful and the distance from the 
lower control into Redlands about fifty minutes of moderate 
traveling. On the way down we passed the enterance to the 
Canyon which leads to Forest Home, through Fontena, forty 
thousand acres of Italian vine-grapes, perhaps the largest in 
the world. A trip truly worth while, and one upon which 
the traveler is only sorry that he has not more time in which 
to linger along the way. 



Deaf Man Receives Theological 
Degree 

At the One Hundredth Commencement of the Virginia 
Theological Seminary, on June 6th, the Degree of Bache- 
lor in Divinity, cum laude, was conferred upon the Rev. 
Henry J. Pulver, who thus becomes the first deaf man 
to win a degree in Theology, in course, from a recog- 


REV. HENRY J. PULVER 


nized Theological Seminary. The Rev. Mr. Pulver will 
continue, for the present, his work as Episcopal Mis- 
sionary to the Deaf, in Washington, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. 


It wouid be an unspeakable advantage if men would consider 
the great truth that no man is wise or safe but him that is 
honest . — Walter Raleigh. 



ERIE SILENT AID SOCIETY 
Organized in 1922, now has thirty members. 


1 o love truth for truth’s sake, is the principal part of human 
prefection in this world, and the seed-plot of all virtue. — 
Jno Locke. 
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By Jamse H. Cloud 


FTENDANCE at state and alumni conventions 
and the work incident thereto, which followed 
in the wake of the major triennial at Atlanta, 
prevented the completion of comment for this 
department in time for the October issue. 

* * * 

The fourteenth triennial convention of the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf at Atlanta August 13-18, ,was deservedly a 
front page affair from beginning to end. In the aggregate the 
amount of space, — news-column, editorial and illustration, — 
devoted to the deaf and their doings by the Atlanta dailies 
during convention week probably exceeded that of all the 
preceeding thirteen conventions combined. It was a paramount 
space -filler and for a week at least the Atlanta public was 
being well educated “as to the deaf” which, by the way, is 
one of the prime objectives of the Association. 

* * * 

On the whole the Atlanta convention evinced conspicuous 
ability, originality, variety, interest, harmony, pleasure, punch 
and pep. The program began close to the minute and was 
carried through to completion on schedule time. Nothing im- 
portant was curtailed or omitted. The range of set papers 
embraced timely topics of practical value. Their treatment 
revealed personal interest and thorough preparation. Their 
presentation was concise and pointed. The committees report- 
ing hcd something worth while to say and disclosed commend- 
able work between conventions. Those in attendance with 
convention business on hand came prepared. Those who had 
work assigned them during convention week accepted service 
most willingly and functioned efficiently. Interest was sustained 
and the attendance held together throughout all the program 
features. 

» * * 


The uniformed band from the Tennessee School for the Deaf, 
composed of sixteen members under the masterly leadership of 
Mr. F. G. Fancher, rendered excellent music. As a N. A. D. 
convention feature it was a decided innovation, — “the BIG hit” 
as the Rev. Mr. Tracy put it. It surely took Atlanta by the 
ears and enlivened every day, place and occasion, — the streets, 
hotel lobby, auditorium, convention hall, ball room, capitol 
grounds, picnic, parade, club and, by special request, the Prison. 
The repertory of musical selections seemed to be exhaustless. 
The crowning event of the social program, in which the band 
was to have featured and for which it had reserved its choicest 
selections, was to have been the brilliantly specular water 
carnival and pagent following the superb “Dixie Dinner” at 
the exclusive East Lake Country Club. But Providence decreed 
otherwise. A sad accident which resulted in the loss of two 
lives by drowning caused the cancellation of all social features 
scheduled to follow the dinner. 

* * * 

The East Lake tragedy has been widely and variously but 
never fully or accurately reported. As the only member of 
the Association featuring in the accident I have been repeatedly 
asked to tell just what took place and how it happened. This 
I might as well do here by way of a permanent record, since 
the tragedy resulted in an effort to entertain the members of 
the N. A. D. and those who were not present, as well as 
those who were, are entitled to accurate information. 

I he water carnival on East Lake, in the main, was to have 
been a duplication of a similar attraction which featured most 
pleasingly a year or so previously in connection with a conven- 
tion of one of the many important commercial organizations 
meeting at Atlanta. It was planned by Mr. L. E. Rogers, a 
member of the East Lake Country Club, a prominent business 
man of Atlanta and the South, who has a national standing 
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as the originator of strikingly novel decorative and entertain- 
ment features. 

Mrs. Rogers is the niece of Mrs. C. L. Jackson, the efficient 
Secretary of the Atlanta Local Committee, Second Vice-President 
of the Association and editor of The National Optimist. The 
kindly active interest and helpful co-operation of Mr. Rogers, 
which counted heavily on the entertainment side of the conven- 
tion, was enlisted through the influence of Mrs. Jackson. The 
gift presentation to Mr. Rogers at the conclusion of the Dixie 
Dinner was a sincere expression of the general appreciation 
and esteem. 

The water carnival, in outline, was for an illuminated barge 
bearing the president of the N. A. D. and courtly retinue, to 
emerge from the darkness of the lake and, in view of the 
spectators lining the shore, proceed to a point where the presi- 
dent’s wife was to be taken on board. The barge was fitted 
out with a decorated throne with an overhanging canopy, on 
which were focused the rays of an electric light placed at the 
forward end. The barge was to be attended by canoes bearing 
flowers and having a great circle of multi-colored Chinese 
lanterns hanging overhead. The colorful lighting effects on 
the darkened surface of the lake was strikingly beautiful. 
Special illuminations also had been arranged to play from the 
shore. The six young ladies on the barge were to have gone 
through beautiful dancing evolutions within the restricted area 
of a spotlight of changing colors. Later they were to have 
landed and staged a pageant on the wide grassy space roped 
off along the edge of the lake. The pageant wa-s to have il- 
lustrated the successive stages of the education of the deaf 
from the time it emerged from the dark night of ignorance to the 
present high noon time as exemplified by the N. A. D. member- 
ship. The band held its best music in reserve for this cul- 
minating event. 

It was near nine o’clock in the evening when I took my 
position on the “throne” of the barge moored on the far side of 
the boat house and out of view of the crowd assembled outside 
the space roped off along the lake shore. The six young ladies, 
members of a dancing class, becomingly attired in light costumes, 
followed me on the barge and assumed graceful sitting postures, 
three on each side, a short distance from each other. I did not 
know until the following day that the young lady seated nearest 
to me was deaf, Miss Morris, orally taught, of Atlanta. She 
was the only deaf member in the class. She demonstrated her 
talent for interpretative dancing at the Atlanta convention of 
the N. F. S. D. two years previously. The barge was in 
charge of two men, one on each side, to attend to the rowing, 
and the light placed at the forward end reversed so its rays 
would rescue the throne scene from the surrounding darkness. 


One of the men was attired in a bathing suit while the other, 
Mr. Vandigriff, wore overalls with such tools in his pocket as 
might be needed to regulate the light. 

After the barge had rounded the boat house and was well 
out on the lake it headed for the point where Mrs. Cloud was to 
have been taken abroad. Suddenly there was a jarring noise 
under the rear left end, followed immediately by a slight jolt. 
The barge tilted a little in that direction, which fact seems to 
have frightened the young ladies, causing them to shift their 
positions somewhat farther away. A moment later, the rear 
left corner submerged and the barge tilted farther over towards 
the left side, whereupon the ladies plunged into the water on 
that side, followed bv the two boat attendants bent on rendering 
them any needed assistance. I remained seated a few seconds 
larger, tut as the barge threatened to capsize I took to the wa er 
swam a few feet away, turned around and swam back, caught 
hold of one of the uprights that supported the canopy when it 
arose above the surface as the barge, which did not cap- 
size, was righting itself with its rear end submerged. I got a 
foothold on the submerged deck and stood above waist deep 
in water holding to one of the canopy supports. Looking 
around I saw the two canoes, which were in the vicinity of the 
barge at the time of the accident and had come to the rescue, 
leaving the scene with, as was supposed, all who had been with 
me on the barge. I was in no immediate danger and could 
well wait until called for. Mr. William McLean, of Atlanta, 
in whose official car 1 had ridden in the parade and had been 
brought to East Lake, witnessed the accident and noting my 
predicament, found a canoe and with a piece of board for a 
paddle came and took me to shore. Being soaking wet Mr. 
Robert L. Cave, of South Carolina, wrapped me in a lap robe 
and, in company with Mrs. Cloud and a friend, hurried me 10 
the Ansley in his high-powered car. To Mr. McLean and to 
Mr. Cave I wish here to record my gratitude for their kindly 
courtesy and help. I did not know that there had been any 
fatalities in connection with the accident until the crowd re- 
turned to the hotel from East Lake. 

The discovery that one of the young ladies. Miss Maurer, was 
missing was made by the lady director of the pageant in charge 
of the class who was waiting for them as they were landed 
from the canoes. Search for Miss Maurer was immediately 
instituted and about twenty minutes later her body was located 
and brought to the surface by Mr. Roller, an expert deaf swim- 
mer from Akron, O. All efforts at resuscitation proved futile 
as life was extinct. Miss Morris came near drowning but was 
resucitated. It was then noticed that Mr. Vandigriff was 
missing. As he was known as an expert swimmer it was at 
( Continued on Page 74) 
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Happiness Around The World 

“A happy Childhood the world around.” 

This is the slogan which has caused boys and girls of 
the Junior American Red Cross to take to their hearts 
the children of every race and every land. 

In the course of barely four years the American chil- 
dren have started a campaign which has been called “the 
most fundamental movement ever launched by a non- 
sectarian, non-political organization.” It is a movement 
of the children, by the children, for the children. And, 
through the children, it is for all mankind. 

Twelve European countries during the past school year 
have felt the influence of the Junior Red Cross. The 
projects have varied as widely as the peculiar local needs 
of the children. All of them, however, are educational, 
and so are of permanent value 

Albania got its first vocational school through the 
Juniors. 1 his is an institution which is bringing the 
light of Western civilization to a mountain country of 
950.000 people. 

In Seberia the Junior Red Cross has repaired 100 
school buildings. 

In Montenegro they helped to build a high school and 
furnished an industrial school. 

In the devastated regions of France these young Amer- 
icans have established modern playgrounds and libraries. 

Austria has a Junior Red Cross as a result of their 
efforts. 

In Poland children are helping to feed themselves 
because boys and girls of the American Junior Red Cross 
gave them buckwheat seeds and garden supplies. 

'I o the urchins of the Tessaccio quarter of Rome the 
Juniors have given a model playground, and they have 


helped to support schools and libraries in other parts of 
Italy. 

Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria now have Junior 
Red Cross chapters since young America pointed the way. 

Even in Belgium and Czech-Slovakia, where the Red 
Cross Junior Work has closed, the good things they 
started go on. 

The Junior Red Cross went to Belgium in October 
after the Armistice and settled down in the center of the 
devastated area. There they fed and housed the derelict 
children of the old battle zone. In two months time 
it organized 44 canteens where 6,000 children were given 
a hot meal once a day. In the school colony of Roulers 
it treated 200 of the worst cases of exposure. 

In co-operation with the Belgian Organization for 
Child Welfare Work, the Junior Red Cross established 
a seaside colony for debilitated children. One thousand 
children are yearly given six-weeks outings at this colony. 
Girls’ sewing circles were organized everywhere and 
they turned out for the poor of Flanders over 4,000 
children’s garments each month. 

And so in Austria, Poland and Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, France 
and Italy, the American Juniors have set the pace. 

Won’t you follow their lead by joining the Red Cross 
during the Seventh Roll Call from Armistice Day to 
Thanksgiving ? 

Handbook of Sign Language 

Rev. J. W. Michaels, missionary to the deaf for the 
Home Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, 
has just published ‘‘A Handbook of the Sign Language 
of the Deaf.” In the introductory the author, himself 
deaf, says : 

1 his little Handbook of the Sign Language is pre- 
pared especially as a help for Ministers of the Gospel 
and Sunday school teachers who may come in contact 
with deaf persons whom they may wish to interest in 
religious matters. It will also be a worthy study for 
Theological students, who contemplate taking up mis- 
sionary work at home and abroad. Heathens can more 
readily understand motions than the speech of strangers. 

“The book will fall into the hands of intelligent people, 
and it is our belief that when one has learned to follow 
ihe delineations of a few words herein, even enough 
as to say, 1 am glad to see you,” the deaf friend will 
be ever ready to help the learner in his efforts to learn 
more. 

“It is claimed by some of the hearing in the profession 
of teaching the deaf that it is impossible for a newcomer 
to learn and retain the sign-language, unless he is in 
constant association with deaf persons. However this 
may be, we have an instance where such does not hold 
good with intelligent persons such as we have in our 
ministers and other religious workers. Recently we 
were commenting on this claim with a prominent member 
of our Home Mission Board when he surprised us by 
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going over the Double-Hand Alphabet (the English) 
as easily as if he had been in constant practice for years, 
but he said he had learned them when he was a young 
man some forty years ago and that it had been years since 
he had had occasion to use them Disuse will cause 
rust, it is true, but polishing up will bring things back 
to normalcy.” 

The book contains 162 pages and is liberally illus- 
trated. We can commend it to those who wish to be- 
come acquainted with the sign language. 


Well Merited Praise 


The May number of the Ohio Chronicle contained the 


following: 


MR. A. L. PACH 


Mr. Pach is the editor of one of the departments of the 
“Silent Worker,” but he is far more than that. He is a 
hustling, energetic, wide awake and successful business man at 
the head of one of the largest photographic establishments in 
the great city of New York. 

He is interested in the education of the deaf, attends all of 
the Conventions, participates in the meetings, joins with the 
superintendents and teachers in all their affairs, and is to all 
intents and purposes a one hundred per-cent, educator. 

Our Conventions never seems to be properly balanced until 
Mr. Pach arrives. It is almost needless to say that he is a 
deaf man because he is well known. But for the benefit of the 
deaf boys just starting out in life their attention is called to 
Mr. Pach whose enthusiasm is very contagious It would be 
well if they could be exposed to it. 

Mr. Pach has been writing regularly for this maga- 
zine for thirty-one years, only missing two or three issues 
in all that time. As a writer Mr. Pach could easily rank 
with some of the best men in the newspaper world. 
Nothing seems to escape his facile pen. He may at 
times err in judgment but it must be admitted that he 
has a keen insight into all our social and educational af- 
fairs and his criticisms, although rather pointed at times, 
have been in the main constructive. 


We feel that in Mr. Pach we have a most valuable 
contributor and one who has done much for the better- 
ment of the deaf as a class. 


Dr, James N. Tate 


Another well-known educator has gone to his reward. 
This time it is Dr. James N. Tate, Superintendent of 
the Minnesota School for the Deaf at Faribault. The 
deceased served the school as its head for twenty-seven 
years and was always a familiar figure at all the Teach- 
ers’ comentions. 

Dr. T ate, although advanced in age, had been in ex- 
cellent health until after the Minnesota State Fair which 
he attended. Upon his return he became suddenly ill and 
in spite of every effort of the doctors to save his life, he 
yielded to the Great Reaper at one o’clock in the morning 
of September 27th. 

In the December number we will present a biograph- 
ical sketch of the deceased by some one who has known 
him intimately for a good many years. 


Don’t Take Chances 

The tragic death of Henry Schanck, the deaf-mute 
farmer of Adelphia, N. J., as recorded elsewhere in this 
issue, should serve as a warning to deaf people when 
about to cross railroad tracks. He was driving in a 
thick fog and could not see the approach of the locomo- 
tive and TOOK THE CHANCE, which proved fatal. 
If Mr. Schanck had been wise he would have halted 
his team and resisted the temptation to cross until he was 
absolutely sure that there was no danger. 

Crossing railroad tracks is always hazardous, even 
for hearing people, so remember the warning DON'T 
TAKE THE CHANCE. 

We Feel Encouraged 

The way subscriptions and renewals have been coming 
in this fall indicates the continued popularity of this 
magazine. Many of the subscribers tell us thev cannot 
live without it ; others add words of encouragement. 
Many who live remote from the big towns and cities 
say tlie Silent Worker is excellent company, and so 
on, all of which is very pleasing to the management. Tt 
makes us feel that we are giving them what they want. 
It encourages us to make the Silent Worker a better 
magazine and we will do it. 

We are try ing to make the front covers attractive and 
lo this end we have the assistance of artist Kelly Stevens 
to co-operate with Mr. Hansen, the head of our photo- 
engraving department, and although our efforts may 
seem to the critical eye somewhat crude, it must not be 
forgotten that initial efforts are usually that way, besides 
the printing is done by pupils of the New Jersey School, 
which is a part of their training. As time goes on we 
hope to develop this part of the magazine into a fine art. 

Our December number will have a cover design ap- 
propriate to Gallaudet Day and the January cover will 
have a design appropriate to the Football Number which 
we propose to get out. This number will also contain 
a directory of religious, fraternal and social organiza- 
tions. Readers are asked to help us with data. 

Look Ahead 

Christmas is only a matter of a few weeks off. It is 
lime to begin thinking about your loved ones. What 
to give often becomes a most puzzling question. Here 
is a suggestion : Think of some of your deaf friends who- 
are too poor to subscribe for the magazine and make at 
least one of them happy for ten months by presenting this 
poor friend with a year’s subscription. To the person 
you elect to make the present we will send a handsome 
Christmas Card with your name announcing the gift. 
In making remittance kindly mention in your letter 
that the subscription is intended as a Christmas gift. 
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first supposed he would put in an appearance shortly. There 
was a rumor that he had gone home. Soon the search for 
him began. His body was finally located some little distance 
from where the accident occurred. It is presumed that he 
became exhausted in his efforts to rescue the young ladies and 
becoming confused under water made his way a short distance 
from the scene before expiring. 

* * * 

It was a sad ending of a perfect day in an eventful week 
of a notable convention. It brought home the uncertainities of 
life and the helplessness of man in the face of untoward cir- 
cumstances. The convention showed every mark of respect to 
the memory of the deceased, — silent prayer, resolutions of 
sympathy, floral offerings, and a committee delegated to attend 
the funeral due to be held after sine die adjournment. A 
visit was made to the homes of mourning before leaving 
Atlanta. The Maurer family resides in a pretty bungalow in 
a desirable section of the cit*. The Vandigriff home was a 
humble cottage. There a widow and a little daughter were 
the chief mourners. Both families appreciated the expressions 
of sympathy and the floral offerings from the convention and 
have written me to that effect. 

* * * 

Her let me make a digression and a suggestion. Christ- 
mas is coming. Of all the days of the year Christmas be- 
longs to the little children. It will he a different Christmas 
to the fatherless child in the Vandigriff home. Her father 
sacrificed his life in an effort to contribute to the pleasure 
of the convention and to the safety of those who were co- 
operating with him. Cannot we at least remember his girl 
this coming Christmas? Think of the dark tragedy that 
has entered her young life. A gift cannot restore the dead, 
but it will bring cheer and lighten burdens. Let each and 
all oi us send a gift. I have asked Mrs. C. L. Jackson 
Second Vice-President of our Association and editor of 
“The National Optimist,” 223 Le e St, Atlanta, Ga., to serve 
as treasurer of the “Vandigriff Christmas Fund” and by this 
mail am enclosing her a donation for that purpose. Make 
your gift now so there may be a goodly amount on hand 
for the little child by Christmas time. 

* * * 

Governor VValker was prevented from addressing the con- 
vention at the opening exercises. However, he came out of hi> 
office and greeted the members when they assembled at the 
capitol steps to be photographed. That he had given thought 


and preparation to the meeting beforehand was evinced when 
he spelled “welcome” manually, facing the crowd while it was 
waiting on the photographer. The Tennessee School band at 
once reciprocated by rendering “welcome,” an air in which it 
especially excelled, in honor of the governor who was so touched 
that he restrained his tears with difficulty. The governor's 
picture appears in the convention group photograph, front row, 
standing between Mr. W. R. Jones and Mrs. McFarlane and 
just behind the inverted big bass horn. 

* * * 

Along last November, the Atlanta Local Committee signed 
for headquarters at the Ansley and for the use of the roof 

garden day and evening during convention week. It was 

fortunate that they did so thus early, as a national convention 
of printer union delegates was also to meet at Atlanta at the 
same time as the N.A.D., with headquarters at the Ansley. 
The printer folks wanted the roof garden and wanted it very 

much, but did not ask for it before it had been awarded to the 

use of the N. A. D. Mr. L. B. Dickerson, Local Chairman of 
the N. A.D., was approached by the printers with the view of 
securing the release of the roof garden in their favor. Mr. 
Dickerson is a union printer himself, but he would not give up 
the roof garden. No, not for a substantial donation to the 
Local fund. No, not if the printers paid the rent for any other 
hall in the city. Then the printers approached Mr. Dickerson’s 
foreman and importuned him to get Mr. Dickerson to let go. 
To be approached by his foreman was something different. 
Refusal might cost him his job. But he held on and the 
printers met in the City Auditorium, several blocks from the 
hotel. And Mr. Dickerson continues to do business at his old 
place. 

* * * 

The absence of Mr. Edwin A. Hodgson, the able editor of the 
A. Y. Journal, one of the founders of the N, A. D., and prior 
to the meeting at Atlanta the holder of the only perfect record 
for attendance at conventions, was greatly regretted, especially 
since it was due to the advice of his physician. Mr. Hodgson 
has exercised great influence over the affairs of the Association 
since its organization and is held in high esteem by all who 
know him. Courageous, honest, judical, keenly discriminating, 
independent, forceful, courteous and kindly he has ever ably 
championed the cause of the deaf and sought to advance their 
interests both at home and abroad. Here is hoping for a 
speedy restoration to good health and that it will be a long, 
long time before he misses another convention. 

“What I am 1 must not show — 

What 1 am thou could’st not know." 

— The Monastery. 
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OFFICERS 

ARTHUR L. ROBERTS. President 

358 E. 59th St., Chicago, III. 

O. W. LNDERHILL, First Vice-President 

School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 

MRS. C. L. JACKSON, Second V ice-President 
21 Gordon St., Atlanta, Ga. 



I . A. MOORE, Secretary and Treasurer 

School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

JAMES II. CLOUD, Board Member 

2606 Virginia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

THOMAS F. FOX, Board Member 

91 Ft. Washington Ave, X, V. City. 

J. W . HOW SON, Board Member 

California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 


Gallaudet Day 

December 10th, the birthday of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. 
should be observed by every organization of the deaf in this 
country 

l nfortunately it is not. Some organizations allow the day 
to go by unnoticed, without giving thought to this greatest 
benefactor of the American deaf. 

December 10th, this year, falls on Monday. Where it is not 
convenient or desirable to observe the anniversary on that dav, 
Saturday, December 8th, or Sunday the 9th, may be designated 
instead. We hope that every organization of any consequence 
in the country will endeavor to have suitable exercises in mem- 
ory of our great and good friend. 

The Gallaudet Monument Committee of the Association is 
now endeavoring to complete the fund required to erect on 
the grounds of the Amercian School at Hartford a replica of 
the Daniel Chester French statue of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 
at Washington. Several hundred dollars are still needed. 

If our organizations will co-operate on this coming anniver- 
sary, it should be possible to raise the fund to the required 
figure. The work of erecting the replica could then be com- 
pleted within a reasonable time. The thanks of a grateful 
people would take tangible and beautiful form in this splendid 
statue, located amid the scenes of Gallaudet’s early labors in 
behalf of the deaf. 

Arthur L. Roberts, 

President. 


Committees and Organizers 

I he President desires that all committee members and or- 
ganizers during the last administration of the Association 
hold over for the present, until a survey can be made and the 
wishes of communities and individuals ascertained, with a 
view of obtaining the best possible co-operation in carrying 
forward the work of the Association. 

Appointments to the various committees and the selection of 
-State Organizers will be announced as soon as possible. 

Current Dues 

There are doubtless many loyal members of the Association 
who are unaware that they are behind in their dues for the 
current year, June 1 , 1923, to June 1 , 1924. and who, upon being 
reminded by this notice, will be only too glad to make good— 
or, better still, to become life-members and be done with the 
annual bother of being reminded and the inconveniences of 
Tilling out checks and money orders. The fee is only $10, 
which goes into an endowment fund, the income of which] 
as soon as it is sufficiently large, will be devoted to the es! 
tablishment of permanent headquarters in charge of experts, 
*° that more efficient and vigorous prosecution of the work of 
the Association can be maintained. 

Nearly 300 members have become “Lifers.” Why not jump 
in and join the crowd, and urge your friends to do likewise? 

Fees and dues should be sent to 



ARTHUR 1. ROBERTS, AS EDITOR OF THE KANSAS STAR, WORKING HIS 

WAY TO THE TOR 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS 
The N. A. D.’s new President. 


Frederick A. Moore, 
School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

r - * 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE 

By MARGARET E. JACKSON 


■ B5 N SEPTEMBER 19th the college doors opened 
kVi wide to welcome both the old and new students. 
UjJ About one hundred and thirty students registered. 
Mb Of these the majority are preparatory students. 
Wil An unusual, but interesting preparatory girl is a 
Japanese belle from California. She is Kikue Ukai. Six Normal 
Fellows, four young men and two young women, have enrolled. 

On the following day collegiate work was under full sway. 
This year the Faculty force has been slightly changed. Mr. 
Oscar Guire, ’21, is the new assistant professor of chemistry. 
However, he is still continuing his studies in George Washington 
University of Washington, D. C. Mr. Leonard Elstaad, who 
graduated here last June as a Normal Fellow, is now devoting 
his attention to teaching the Freshmen classes. 

In Chapel Hall on the first recitation day, Dr. Hall greeted the 
whole student body heartily. It was with profound sorrow that 
he announced the death of Dr. Edward Allen Fay, Emeritus 
Vice-President of the college. The fact that Dr. Fay's end was 


ent, due to their lack of experience, they are to be trained until 
the results are satisfactory. This year the Varsity' will ap- 
parently be composed of Captain Langenberg, Lahn, Rose, 
Boatwright, Wallace, Falk, Szopa, Young, Pucci, Buman and 
Bradley. The football-schedule for the coining season is as- 
follows : 

October 13 — Western Maryland at Kendall Green. 

October 20 — Quantico-Marines at Away. 

October 27 — St. Joseph's College at Philadelphia. 

November 3 — Camp Meade (pending) at Kendall Green. 

November 10 — Drexel Institute at Philadelphia. 

November 17 — Randolph-Macon at Kendall Green. 

November 24 — Gettysburg at Away.. 

It is with great regret that Mr. Harmsen, ’27, the athletic star 
of Gallaudet College, has been compelled to leave Kendall 
Green. He is now preparing to return to his home in North 
Dakota. 



O. W. L. S. BANQUET— GALLAUDET COLLEGE, OCTOBER 6, 1923 


near, had been expected a long time, but the news of his death 
was a shock to all. To those who owe their education to Dr. 
Fay, one of the best educators of the nation, his loss is very 
great. 

Dr. Hall announced that at the recent Atlanta convention it 
was voted that the Gallaudet Alumni Fund be organized for the 
benefit of the young women of Fowler Hall. This fund is for 
the purpose of loaning money to needy women students. An 
appropriate sum of money has been also given to the Garfield 
Fund. This fund is for the young men of College Hall. 

Washington climate has been lovely, although it has lately 
grown more chilly. Kendall Green is more beautiful than ever. 
Our tame squirrels are busily storing away nuts for their 
winter food. 

Almost immediately after the college-opening, college activi- 
ties began. The Co-eds’s swimming-pool was opened under the 
instruction of Miss Rauch; the girls are also enthusiastic play- 
ing tennis. The newcomers of College Hall went under a care- 
ful test before being marshalled on the foot-ball line. At pres- 


On the first Saturday afternoon of the collegiate vear the Y. 
W. C. A. gave a tea in honor of the Preparatory girls. It was 
held in the reception room in Fowler Hall. President Helen 
Pence, ’24; Vice-President, Margaret Jackson, ’25 ; Secretary, 
Ethel Newman, ’26; Treasurer, Lillian McFarland, '27, and 
Chairman, Weinona Edwards, '25, were in the receiving line. 
Every resident in Fowler Hall was cordially invited. The 
afternoon passed enjoyably. 

In the evening of September 22, there was held, under the 
joint auspices of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., a “get ac- 
quainted" reception in Chapel Hall. Each “big brother," or 
“big sister," introduced his little brother, or her little sister, 
around. Here old acquaintances were renewed and new ones 
made. Many of the members of the Faculty and their friends 
were present. 1'he evening was enjoyable for every one. 

Recently the Jollity Club had its first annual meeting for the 
purpose of admitting the Preparatory Girls as members. Punch 
and assorted cakes were served, while some amusing stunts were 
performed to add to the merriment. 
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The Co-eds’ Hiking Club was organized in September with 
the following officers: President, Mary Dobson, '25; Vice-Pre- 
sident, Emma Sandberg, ’25; and Secretary-Treasurer, Ethel 
Newman, ’26. The Co-eds spent last Sunday hiking to Rock 
Creek Park and lunched there. It is reported that every girl 
enjoyed the hike fully. Mr. Weatherman kindly gave the hikers 


decorated with palms, ferns and autumn leaves. Plates were 
laid for about thirty persons. The toast was as follows: 

Toastmaster Lalla Wilson, ’24 

"We Meet" Helen Pence, ’24 

'Out in the Darkness’’ Emma Sandberg, ’25 

"The Old Nest" Miss Elizabeth Peet 


MENU 

Cream of Tomato Soup 
Croutons 

Chicken a la Maryland 
Gravy 

Pickles Olives Celery 

Mashed Potatoes Green Peas 

Rolls 

Fruit Salad 

Pineapple Ice Cream Mints 

Cocoanut Cake Demi-tasse 

Salted Peanuts 


On the evening of October Jth, the Y. W. C. A. held its first 
meeting — a Recognition Service. The Preparatory Girls were 


CO-EDS’ READING ROOM 


weather ideal for the event. Rock Creek is always a de- 
light to one's eye as well as heart. The Co-eds had a stove 
reserved and over it appetizing hot dogs were roasted. Of great 
interest to the girls was a two-roomed log cabin where the 
California poet, Joaquin Miller, lived and wrote for a time. 
Another hiking has been scheduled for October 21st. It will 
be made to Kamp Kahlert under the leadership of Miss Cook, 
our Y. W. C. A. advisor. 


Gallaudet College was recently honored by a visit from a 
young Chinese, Mr. Ziao Fong Zang Hsia. He graduated from 
the Rochester School and later attended technical university in 
the same city. He is ori a transcontinental tour of inspection of 
schools for the deaf in this country. Then he will return to 
his native land where he expects to teach the deaf in the near 


THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


admitted as members. The members were honored with an 
extremely interesting address by Miss Anderson, grand-sec- 
retary of the city Y. W. C. A. 


Henry Schanck Killed by Cars 


FREEHOLD, N. J., Oct. 13. — Henry Schanck, widely-known 
Adelphia farmer, was instantly 7 killed today when his wagon 
and team was struck by a Pennsylvania Railroad mail train 
at a crossing over Jones' siding, two miles below this place. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF CO EDS’ READING ROOM 

future. Mr. Hsia delivered a short, interesting speech on the 
Chapel platform before the Faculty and the students. After- 
wards he was conducted through the various classrooms. 

Mr. U, Kawamoto, of the Bureau of Education of China, was 
another recent visitor of Kendall Green. 

On October 6th the new Owlets answered their mother Owls to 
leave the nest and become full-fledged Owls. They were Misses 
Emma Sandberg, '25; Mildred Markstad, ’25; Marie Marino, 
’26; Mary Kannapell, ’27; Fern Newton, ’27, and Lillian McFar- 
land, '27. The Owls celebrated this event with a banquet which 
was held in the Girls' dining-room. The room was dainitly 


Schanck, who is a deaf-mute, was driving a load of apples 
to a cider mill near Jerseyville. He was unable to see the 
approaching train on account of fog and drove directly into 
its path. The horses were killed and the wagon and contents 
strewn about the tracks. 

The engineer brought the train to a stop and members of 
the crew carried the man aboard and rushed him to Freehold, 
where it was found that death had been instantaneous. The 
body was removed to the morgue of Charles Clayton at Adel- 
phia. 

Schanck is survived by his wife, Mrs. Lena Schanck; a son 
Korty; a sister, Mrs. Sarah Lyle, of Brooklyn; two brothers, 
Charles B. Schanck, of near here, and T. Ely Schanck of New 
Burnswick. No arrangements have yet been made for his fun- 
eral. — Timcs-Advertiser, October 14. 
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(Articles pertaining to sports in connection with the deaf will be welcomed by this department) 
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Joseph Bouchard. By Gosh 


BETCHA I kin put the hall in the basket 
with my left hand oftener than you kin 
with your right.” 

“Naw you can't.” 

And of course they went ahead and 
Bouchy then seven years old. attending the Hartford 
school, won. Not only did he 
practice basketball with his 
left, but put it to use in all 
manner of stunts, except bat- 
ting. Thus we account for 
his being a southpaw— and we 
can say that he carries a mean 
paw too. Many a would-be 
football tackier will vouch for 
this. 

Joseph Bouchard, alias “Lef- 
ty Bouch,” was born in Hart- 
ford, Conn., in the shadow of 
the Gallaudet monument. The 
first word he learned was 
“Gallaudet,” and in natural 
consequence his first ambition 
was to enter Gallaudet Col- 
lege. This he confided to 
Supt. Wheeler and the rest 
was easy. 

At school Bouchy starred in 
all branches of sport in which 
the pupils participated, espe- 
cially basketball. Owing to 
the school’s proximity to Yale 
University, football was every- 
thing with the boys, but be- 
cause of their small number 
they were unable to get togeth- 
er enough material to make up 
a team. So they resorted to 
the next best sport to give vent 
to their caveman impulses, 
basketball. And by the time 
Bouchy became captain of the 
team the whole school from the 
Supt. down to the smallest tot 
was just basketball. So great 
was the craze that Bouchy’s 
team once played three games 
a day, defeating the Massa- 
chusetts Alumni 19 to 16 and 
the Connecticut Alumni 23 to 
1 7, and losing to the Edgewood 
Silents by only one point. Bouchy was the man of the 
hour, he being responsible for the deciding points of both 
of the winning games 

He was the first he-protege of Supt. Wheeler to enter 
Gallaudet. This was in the fall of 1916. He at once 


jumped into football togs and tried to emulate the great 
Rockwell, his former schoolmate, and the whole bunch 
of famous Yale stars of whom he had read so much 
while in school. Hard work soon won for him a place on 
the Varsity. After a few shifts he was placed at left- 
end where he stuck throughout his college career. We 

have said he weilded a mean 
left- arm, so whenever an oppo- 
nent tried to pass around left- 
end. he was invariably thrown 
for a loss. Bouch was elected 
captain of the team in 1920 
and led it against such strong 
teams as Catholic University, 
Susquehanna, Willianv-Marv, 
and Colgate Gallaudet won 
the first three, 13-7, 7-0, 13-7 
respectively and held Colgate 
to a 0-0 tie. Some record! 

In basketball Bouchy held 
down the position of left-guard. 
His school experiences here 
stood him in good stead and 
as a natural result he was 
chosen to lead the team in his 
Senior year. At that time the 
District of Columbia Basket- 
ball League, composed of 
Maryland University, George 
Washington University, Cath- 
olic University and Gallaudet, 
was in existence and Gallau- 
det came out on top. tW e note 
that Georgetown University 
is not included in the list. We 
assume that as usual she de- 
clined to risk her precious ( ?) 
reputation on a neutral floor ! 
Bouchard’s playing was great 
and the Washington papers 
placed him on their mythical 
All-District team. 

His playing as an outfielder 
on the baseball teams was not 
spectacular, but still he seldom 
made errors and his batting 
was often above the average. 
A peculiarity of his was that 
though he threw left handed, 
he batted right. 

He with Robey Burns, class 
of 1919 , took a special summer course in athletics under 
the great Coach Zuppee at the University of Illinois 
in the fall of 1921 and then applied for the position of 
athletic director at his Alma Mater where he has been 
doing wonders ever since. 
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“False 7 to 37,” there now Bouchy you have the ball. 
Go ahead and make a successful touchdown in the game 
of Life ! 

o — u — o 

SUPPORT YOUR TEAMS 

]t is all very well for the “fans” to turn out en masse to 
witness “the big game, ’’but loyalty to the hard working teams 
which represent the school should urge all to attend as many 
games as possible. Everybody likes a winning team and the 
way to keep the boys and girls in spirit is to attend the games 
not spasmodically but regularly. Our boys and girls are 
handicapped enough in that they cannot hear the cheers meant 
for them, but what an encouragement it is to see their friends 
crowding the side-lines. They will then know that you are 
there for them and they will go the limit. And how proud 
you will be when they win. 

o — o — o 

IMPOSING AUTHORITY 

The position of a coach is a very responsible one, often very 
trying. Boys are very nerve-rasping beings. The coach must 
build the team from them. Without the coach there would be 
no team. The boys are there to be taught. If there were no 
coach the boys would not be there. Andi the coach is supposed 
tc be a specialist in his line or he should not be a coach at ali. 


Once in awhile there is a boy who thinks he is in the right 
and tries to argue the matter with the coach. But the coach 
gives him no chance to speak, “Shut up,” he orders, “I know 
more of the game than you do. Haven’t you realized this- 
yet, you bonehead ?” Now the boy really is no bonehead. He 
is intelligent and the coach's words hurt him. He sulks and 
will not work, and the coach cannot understand why. 

Real couches call no names. They never descend to person- 
alities. They turn tense moments into periods of education 
for their proteges. Boys who have inclinations to think for 
themselves and defend their thoughts in the face of opposition 
ought to be encouraged. We already have too many docile 
boys. 

Real coaches know that imposing authority is the greatest 
possible stimulus to revolt. They never resort to force to try 
to bring about a change of thought. 

o — o — o 

THOSE DAYTON SILENTS AGAIN 

The Silents of Dayton, Ohio, have organized a basketball 
team for the coming winter. They are arranging an imposing 
schedule. We are confident that if they play the same kind 
of games as they did in baseball, they will win the majority 
of their games. Here's luck. 


Our January Issue Will Be A 
Football Number 

All Football “Fans” are invited to Contribute 

Send in copy at once 


THE GOODYEAR SILENTS 

The Goodyear Silents are out to win the Semi-Pro foot- 
bal championship for the fourth consecutive year. The team 
is coached by the diminutive Frank Andrewjeski, ex-Gallaudet 
quarter-back and half-back. The Hon. Russell Moore will as 
usual look after the financial side, while O. K. Dyer, one of 
the best ends Ohio ever produced will captain the team. Allen 
is back and is making this year one of his greatest. Seinsen- 
sohn, the wonderful fullback, is only able to refrain from 
playing because of the ever-threatening rolling pin. Deer 
anil Marshall have left Akron. Deer is in Washington State 
looking after his salmon and oyster pets. Marshall has 
thrown in his lot with Foltz to make every son of Kansas 
a star football player. But in spite of the absence of so many 
stars, the Silents are confident that they will repeat their 
wonderful success of past years. There are several new 
faces in the line-up, one of which is Faust, ex-quarterback 
of the University of Indiana, who was placed by Walter 
Camp on his second All-American team a couple or so years 
ago. This man is one of the “cleverest" broken field runners 
in the Country. It was largely due to this that the Silents 
were able to come out on the top of the West Side Athletic 
Club of Columbus, Ohio, 9 to 0 before one of the largest 
crowds that ever witnessed a professional football game there. 
Roller's trust}' toe scored the first three points and Faust the 
other six. The crowd was on its toes from beginning to end. 
The Silents are to meet the Wagner Pirates in Columbus and 
a much larger crowd is expected. Previous to the West 
Side A. C. game the Silents had defeated Mingo Junction 7 
to 0. The team meets Martin's Ferry Oct. 1+, Steubenville, 
O., Oct. 21 and the Akron Pros. Oct. 28. 'ITie hardest game 
will doubtless be at Steubenville. The two All-American Stein 


brothers of Washington and Jefferson and the great A1I- 
Amercian center Roberts of Centre College are on that team. 
The Silents are without a home field this year, the Goodyear 
Company declines to permit professional games on its grounds, 
so all games are away. 

o — o — o 

CHANGE OF COACHES 

With the resumption of school ahtletic activities we find 
several changes in the coaching personnel especially in the 
Mid-West. Luther Taylor is now looking after the destiny 
of the Iowa corn-huskers. Foltz is nursing the Kansas har- 
vest hands left by Taylor and Rebal has stepped into Folly's 
shoes to keep the Oklahoma oilmen greasy so that opponents 
cannot tackle them. The success of the teams of these men will 
be watched with interest. 

o — o — o 

ROLF HARMSEN 

It is very regretable that Harmsen has been obliged to 
leave Gallaudet. Unless he joins some reputable club or 
enters another college, it probably will mean the cutting short 
of one of the brightest prospects for a deaf man to secure 
world fame in the realm of sportdom. We hope Harmsen will 
find a way to continue his training for the 192+ Olympics. 

GALLAUDET 

Coach Hughes took a coaching course under the great Zuppee 
at the University of Illinois this summer. The knowledge which 
he no doubt gained there together with his previous ample stock 
should go a long way towards bringing better teams to Gal- 
laudet. 

Nevertheless it takes time to create an efficient system, 
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o — o — o 

“Honor won't patch.” 


so we may expect setbacks to the 
teams this year. The undergrad- 
uates can do much towards bring- 
ing glory to their college by show- 
ing the proper appreciation of 
the efforts of Mr. Hughes and 
giving him their entire co-opera- 
tion. 

o — o — o 

NEW JERSEY SILENT 
ATHLETIC CLUB 
By Bernard Doyle 
The newly organized N. J. S. 

A. C. was successful in its first 
venture, baseball. It participated 
in four games during the summer 
and won three. Its opponents 
were all organizations of the deaf. 

A loving cup was at stake in each 
game, so at present the N. J. S. 

A. C. is the proud possessor of 
three beautiful cups. 

The first game was played at 
Ulmer Park, Brooklyn, N. Y., with 
the Houston Club, mostly of Fan- 
wood boys, and the “Skeeters” won 
by the score of 7 to 3. The pitch- 
ing of Steven Corello, who is still 
a pupil in the New Jersey school, 
was the feature of this game. 

The “Skeeters” entertained the Brooklyn Frats in their second 
game at Floral Park, North Bergen, N. J. They were defeated, 
12 to 9. The Frats proved to be good mud-horses for they 
handled the soaked ball in a downpour of rain like big leaguers, 
whereas the “Skeeters” were “at sea,” their seven errors contri- 
buting largely to the visitors’ runs. John Schmitt's all around 
playing was the only redeeming feature of the losers’ side. 

The ‘Skeeters” next took on the Union League nine of New 
York City and gave them a good trouncing, 16 to 6. The win- 
ners started off with a vim, sending three runs across in the 
first inning and scored one or more in every other inning. 
Lunewski’s home-run with the bases filled was a thriller. Uhle 
of the losers also made a home-run. 

The last game was with St. Josephs from Westchester, N. Y. 
The final score was 14 to 11 in favor of the “Skeeters,” but they 
had to overcome a 7-2 lead to win. Albert Corello was knocked 


Standing left to right ■ 


NEW JERSEY SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB 
R- McClelland, 2b. ; S. Lunewski, s.s. ; A. Shaw*, c.f. ; S. 
Corello, utility ; E. DeLaura, l.f. 

Sitting left to right — H. Dixon, c. ; L. Pease, r.f. ; J. Davisoin, manager and lb. 

Sitting on the ground — M. Morello, scorekeeper. 


Corello, p. ; A. 
B. Doyle. 3b. 


off the mound in the 2nd, after having yielded six runs. His 
brother, Steven, relieved him and hurled excellent ball until 
the eighth, when he weakened and Doyle came to his rescue and 
saved the game. Shaw’s daring base-running was noteworthy 
and Lunewski’s fielding was spectacular. 

o — o — o 

THE TEXAS BASEBALL TEAM 
The Texas school baseball team enjoyed a very successful 
season though it was nosed out for the Academic Championship 
of the State by San Marcos Academy. The team won 12 out 
of 18 games and tied one. Only one man will be lost to the 
team next year, and the prospects to cop the State Champion- 
ship are very encouraging. 


Texas School 


123 

Season. 




. . . 22 

Allan H. S 

1 


3 

Lake Austin .... 

2 


10 

Texas Laws .... 

9 


... .16 

All Stars 

8 


.... 3 

St. Edward Preps. 

. 1 


4 

Lake Austin . . . . 

4 


9 

South Austin . . . . 

0 

* 

. . . .22 

Phi Delta Theta . . 

3 


1 

South Austin .... 

4 


.... 8 

St. Edward Preps. 

.9 


....2 

Allen Academy . . 

0 


1 

Allen Academy . . 

6 


. ... 2 

San Marcos Acad. 

.8 


1 

St. Edward Preps. 

.0 

>> 

.... 3 

S. M. Baptist .... 

2 


7 

All Stars 

0 

t» 

.... 1 

S. M. B. Acad. . . 

4 

tt 

8 

South Austin .... 

7 

Total 123 

68 


Games 

Won 12, Lost 5. 



THE TEXAS BASEBALL TEAM 

Top row, left to right — Sutherland, c.f.; Dungan, c. ; Myers, p. ; Hill, coach and 1b.; Akers, 
r.f. ; Rudolph, l.f.-p. Bottom row, left to right — Park. 3b. ; Harold Rudolph, s.s. ; Gamhlin, p. ; 

Kerr, p. ; Street, utility ; Smith, 2b. 


O -O — O 

Play fair and then do it again. 
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The Woman’s Guild of St. Thomas’ Mission, St. Louis 



Rev. Dr. Cloud, Mrs. Cloud, Mrs, Udall, Mrs. Deem, Mrs. Berwin. Mrs. Schultz Mrs. Powers, Mrs. Theurer, Mrs. Garth, Mrs. Merell, 

Mrs. Wess, Mrs. Bajon, Mrs. Chenery, Mrs. Burgherr. 


The Woman’s Guild of St. Thomas’ Mission, St. Louis, organized by Mrs. Lulu O. Cloud, and composed of a band of 
devoted and willing workers, has had a successful career front the beginning of its existence. It has not only been an effi- 
cient agency for raising needed funds for various Church and charitable purposes but by means of its semi-annual 
suppers and special social affairs had contributed greatly to the social side. The Guild was founded in 1910. Mrs. Cloud 
was its first president and continued to serve in that capacity for almost a decade. She was succeeded in office by Mr. 
Burgherr who in turn was succeeded by Mr. Berwin. The present officers (for 1923) are: President, Mrs. Chenery; Vice- 
president, Mrs. Bajon; Secretary, Mrs. Schulte; Treasurer, Mrs. Burgherr. 


SERMON 

By the fit. Rev. E. V. D. Shayler, D.D., Bishop of Nebraska. 

Preached at Trinity Cathedra! , Omaha, at a recent Confirma- 
tion Service for the deaf. Candidates presented by the Rev. 

J. H. Cloud, D.U., of St. Louis. 

Confirmation, or the laying on of hands of a bishop who 
is a successor of the Apostles, is often erroneously regard- 
ed as mere Episcopalian form. But from the earliest days, 
as we read in Acts VIII, the Apostles laid their hands on 
baptized people and conferred the gift of the Holy Ghost 
upon them. This practice was continued by the bishops 
of the Church in an unbroken succession of bishops until 
this day and hour and place. 

Wc can remember when our father has laid his hand 
upon our head and patted us gently as though he said: 
“God bless you.” That is a laying on of hands. Two men 
meet and shake hands in sincere friendship. That is lay- 
ing on of hands, and the bestowal of the gift of fraternal 
spirit. Two women meet and in pure affection kiss each 
other. Here again is the personal contact which conveys 
the gift of appreciation. 

In the Church of Christ then this spirit-power of laying 
on of hands has been used for the gift of the Holy Ghost 
by those authorized so to do. Our I,ord promised the 


first bishops: “Lo, I am with you always,” “Teaching them 
to observe whatsoever I have commanded you.” 

While many Christian denominations posses many excel- 
lencies yet the Episcopal Church is the only’ one, (named 
as Protestant), with bishops endowed with this power — 
continually blessing with it and bestowing it. 

A gift is of no value unless one uses it. The richest oil 
well is valueless unless you use the oil. The mighty 
forests may be yours but are of no value unless you see the 
wood therein. The choicest gold mine full of the richest 
metal is valueless uless that metal be mined and used. 
So unless this gift of the Holy Ghost God, the indwelling 
strengthening God, is used after given in Confirmation 
there can be no benefit to the individual concerned. 

Properly used it strenghens purpose, vitalizes faith, 
makes God real, increases health, developes faculties, en- 
larges affections, and glorifies character. It interprets and 
invigorates the Sacrament of the Holy Communion. It 
gives satisfaction to prayer. It describes duty. It is the 
essence of that religious unconsciousness which fully sat- 
isfies the soul. 

So you benefi caries of this gift go on in Grace to use 
it faithfully and constantly and you will daily grow in, 
grace until you realize to the full the abundant life which: 
Christ came to give. 
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Handerchiefs for Christmas 


ANDKERCHIEFS for Milady at Christinas time 
are quite the proper thing. They are a most 
welcome gift for even our dearest friends, espe- 
cially when they are dainty, hand-made ones. 
There are many ways to make attractive hand- 
kerchiefs from linen and silk pongee, but the very latest and 
most popular ones seem to be those having colored embroid- 
ery thread drawn in where strands of the handkerchiefs 
material are drawn out. These are very easily made ? bv 
drawing out one thread of the material then tying the next 
thread of the material to a piece of silk sewing thread, the 
length of the kerchief. The thread of the material is then 
drawn out, leading in the silk thread. The silk thread is 
then tied to a double strand of colored embroidery thread. 
The silk thread is then also drawn out, leading in the colored 
thread, which is there to stay. Two or three rows of these 
colored threads drawn in the material make an attractive 
bonier for any handerchief. Flowers mav be embroidered i^ 
one of the corners in any fashion as one likes. After the 
border of drawn-in colored threads is made, the hem is 
whipped over with a fine cotton thread near the first row of 
drawn-in threads. 

Men's handkerchiefs are also made in this way with two 
or three rows of drawn-in threads for a border. The flowers 
in the corner are, of course, omitted and a simple initial em- 
broidered instead. 

These handerchiefs are always in great demand at bazaars 
and sell all the way from one dollar to three dollars or more, 
depending upon the neatness of the work. Around Christmas 
tune, they are in more demand than ever. A certain deaf 
lady of our acquaintance cleared the neat little sum of eighty 
dollars last Christmas making these handerchiefs for neighbors 


AN ATTRACTIVE HANDKERCHIEF PATTERN 

who wished them for holiday gifts. It is, indeed, a good wai 
for any woman to make a little pin money. 

This kind of handiwork need not be confined to handker 
chiefs alone. Very attractive collar and cuffs sets can alsc 
be made in this way as well as lunch clothes with napkin; 
to match. 

<S> 

AN AUTUMN SALAD 

2 tablespoons gelatine Teaspoon salt 

4 tablespoons cold water Two-thirds cup diced celery 


4 tablespoons vinegar 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
1 cup boiling water 
4 tablespoons sugar 


Vi cup shredded cabbage 
1 green pepper chopped 
1 tablespoon pimento, cut fine 


Add the cold water to the gelatine and let stand for fivt 
minutes. Add the boiling water. When throughly dissolved 
add the vinegar, salt, lemon juice and sugar. Mix well. Adc 
the celery, cabbage, green pepper, and pimento when the ge 
latine begins to set. Pour into a mould which has been dipped 
into cold water. Allow to stand in a very cold place for ar 
hour. Serve with mayonnaise. 

«¥■ 

LAMB CHOPS WITH GREEN PEPPER SAUCE 
Sprinkle the chops with salt and pepper, dip in flour and fry 
in hot lard. Pour over them the following sauce: 

3 tablespoons butter ^ teaspoon curry powder 

2 small onions, minced pinch salt and pepper 

2 green peppers, chopped ll/j tablespoons flour 

1 cup canned tomato 
y cup stock or water 


HOW THE COLORED THREAD IS PULLED IN 
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The Convention Corner 

Here is a letter from Brother Porter advising me to get 
busy and grind out the copy for the Convention Corner of the 
Worker, about to be set into type. 

Last summer there were conventions of the deaf all over 
the country and 1 rather expected to have a problem of how 
to get full accounts of each and all of them into the few issues 
of The Worker that appear during the year. 

However, I find myself up a different tree. Instead of 
being swamped with untold reams of type-written accounts of 
the various conventions that were held and with pictures galore 
to send on to be converted into half-tones in The Worker's 
excellent half-tone emporium, 1 find myself without a single 
solitary account of a single solitary convention. 

Down in Kentucky they celebrated the 100th Anniversary 
of the founding of the Kentucky School for the Deaf at a 
■Convention that should, because of this one feature alone, to 
say nothing of others that must have been apparent to those 
present, go thundering down the ages as a gala event. I 
really thought that I had a bright young man on the job who 
would provide me with the data to properly chronicle this 
important event, but to date he has not come across. 

In Illinois they had a great convention and the Local Com- 
mittee is said to have covered itself with glory. No record 
of this has reached me. 

In Wisconsin they held a Convention at Madison and from 
personal accounts of those in attendance it was very much of 
a frost. Nothing official has been heard of it. 

Minnesota held a Convention in St. Paul the first of Sep- 
tember. It was just a short business session to conform with 
the laws governing Minnesota corporations. Except for the 
first evening when the Twin City deaf turned out in numbers, 
there were not many in attendance. The idea back of this 
meeting was. that, while it was necessary to hold a meeting, 
no expense would be incurred, for the reason that we wished 
to conserve our resources for the GREAT FRAT CONVEN- 
TION next July. 

Dr. J. L. Smith presided and was urged to stand for re- 
election. This he declined to do, pleading that he was of 
legal age to retire from active management of affairs. It can 
be said, however, that the good doctor has but a few silver 
hairs among the gold and that he still seems full of pep and 
vinegar. The Convention confined itself to regular routine 
affairs and no spectacular features were staged. The new 
officers were P. N. Peterson, of Faribault, President; Mr. 
Lauritsen, Treasurer and Allan, Secretary. The retiring 
Treasurer's report showed a balance of over $5,000 in the 
treasury. 

Of course the National Association had its fling at Atlanta 
and a full report will appear later. It seems that the meeting 
was a rather tragic affair in more ways than one. Mr. A. L. 
Roberts was elected President, a well deserved tribute to his 
long service in the Association. 

The Alumni of Gaflaudet College got together at Atlanta 
during the N. A. D. convention and elected a very acceptable 
Board. 

The deaf of the South fully demonstrated their ability to 
entertain a convention and should be awarded their due 
proportion of conventions in the future. 

If the various Associations that held conventions during 
the summer will communicate with the undersigned and supply 
him with data to fill this Convention Corner, he pledges him- 
self to do the best he can. If reports are not forthcoming, 
this corner is evidently superfluous and will of necessity be 
discontinued. 

Dumjth, October 9th, 1923. Jay Cooke How ard. 


For he who is honest is noble, 

Whatever his fortunes or birth. 

— Alice Cary. 


On the Burning Sands of 
Galveston, Texas 



A happy bunch of Houston ami Galveston deaf people frolicking 
on the burning sands at Galveston, Texas. 



Four states represented — Moscovitz, New York; Harris, 
SUuth Carolina; J. A. Sullivan, Mississippi; Mr. and Mrs. 
Amos Todd and son, Texas 



Rollond Erie Todd, hearing son of deaf parents, asking his all-wise 
mother ‘‘What are the wild waves saying?” 


Dare to be right! Dare to be true! 
The failings of others can never save 


you 
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INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Articles and photos 

For all your days prepare, 

And meet them ever alike : 

When you are the anvil, bear — 

When you are the hammer, strike, 

"A trade for every 

gladly received 

— Markham. 

Edited by Thomas J. Blake 

deaf man.” 




More Shop Work 

OO MUCH stress cannot be laid upon the im- 
portance of having boys well grounded in the 
fundamentals of their trade before leaving school. 
This is especially true of the printing trade — 
which by the way is the best trade for bright 

deaf boys. 

Competition is so keen nowadays and so much is required of 
beginners that deaf boys will be given scanter consideration 
than others unless they are prepared. Conditions in the print- 
ing industry are much different from what they were years ago. 

Nowadays it is almost next to impossible for a deaf boy to 
begin as an apprentice because he has to attend school until he 
reaches the age of eighteen or twenty-one. 

If he gets a chance to serve an apprenticeship in a printing 
office he cannot also attend the State school for the deaf. Thus 
anyone can understand the importance of teaching the boys 
thoroughly their trade before they leave school. When they 
are full grown young men and when they apply for a position 
they are looked upon as men and supposed to be well prepared 
for the occupation they want to follow. Hardly any shop wants 
to start out a full grown young man at the bottom of the ladder. 
They realize that he must have a certain wage to live on and 
this they do not and will not pay to beginners. Even if a deaf 
boy gets a chance to serve out an apprenticeship he must be an 
exceptional studious and bright boy to get into the various tech- 
nical details and terms of the trade, because fellow printers and 
master printers hardly ever have time to explain things in writ- 
ing to the deaf boy. This is one of their main reasons for not 
wanting the deaf boys into their shops — their disinclination 
to write. 

I he deaf boy must have things explained to him in good 
English. 

The union shops hardly ever take on a deaf boy as an ap- 
prentice, because they have not the time nor inclination to ex- 
plain things. It is much easier with a hearing boy. They can 
explain things to a hearing boy as he stands beside them while 
their hands are busily at work. With the deaf boy they have to 
drop their work to write to him and would have to explain and 
describe almost every technical term or word in detail. Only 
in exceptional cases can a deaf boy get a chance to serve an 
apprenticeship in a union shop, and that is if he is excep- 
tionally bright, has a relative or good friend in the shop. The 
union shops do not bar the deaf, but it is the complication in 
various ways that prevents them from taking them on. 

The foremost is the lack of an understanding vocabulary 
by the deaf. The other drawback is they must write to the deaf 
boy. In most shops this is a waste of time as they have no 
one to devote his time to the teaching of apprentices. 

I'he United Typothetse of America, an organization of em- 
ploying printers and workers, is carrying on an extensive 
educational plan at present in the various cities. They also 
have a sort of mail course like the International Typographical 
Union. 

The Typothctse is in direct opposition and competition with 
Typ (, g ra phical Union. The former maintains that because of 


the restrictions thrown about the learning of the trade by 
the t nion that there is a great shortage of printers. But the 
latter maintains that the five year apprenticeship required by 
them turns out a competent printer, instead of a “blacksmith.” 

We do no intend to go into detail here as to the justice of 
their claims, one way or the other. Our object is to show the 
difficulties in the way of a deaf boy who wants to learn the 
printing trade, or who starts out unprepared. 

The Iypothet®, like the Union, does not bar the deaf but 
their requirements are so great that many deaf bovs cannot 
meet them. They want the boys that they take into their trade 
schools to have at least a high school or fair technical educa- 
tion, if possible. 

So it can be plainly seen the importance of well grounding 
the boys in our schools in the fundamentals of their trade. 
They must have shop language and arithmetic and plenty of it. 
They must have modern printing office equipment to work with. 
Above all else, they must have practical wide awake inter- 
ested instructors to teach them, otherwise the trade teachings 
branches of our schools will be nothing but a mockery— just 
piffle to blind the public. There are many competent in- 
structors in the industrial departments of schools for the deaf, 
just as there are incompetents. But the worst handicap of all 
is the lack of a modern and up-to-date trade school equip- 
ment. Until more attention is given to the industrial depart- 
ments of our schools they cannot be considered progressive, or 
as preparing their bovs and girls for future work. No matter 
how well educated a deaf man is he is liable to be a “down 
and outer,” or a drag on his parents, unless he has a trade 
to follow. So many of the boys realize this to their cost after 
a few years out of school. When they have the “guts” or the 
chance they start all over again, because they have to and 
because their schools did not do justice by them. More shop 
work and less academic work is the best for most of the deaf 
boys. Tin 


The Importance of A Trade 

By HARRY S. SMITH 

Today, Henry Ford is said to be worth $300,000,000 in cold 
cash. 

\\ hen Henry was 40 years old, he hadn't a penny to his name. 
In a little over twenty years he has outclassed any other man 
in the country. 

They say a man in his fatuous forties is either a fool or a 
failure if he hasn’t made his mark in the world previous to this. 

And you and I wonder at the great success attained bv Mr. 
Ford. Some claim it was far-sightedness; others that he was 
horn under a “lucky star," but as neither you nor I are con- 
trolled by the stars, I am inclined to believe that his phenome- 
nal success can be attributed to luck, and nothing more. 

But what 1 am asking you is — did Henry Ford rise by his own 
efforts? In a measure, yes: but, as I just said, he was penniless 
when he conceived the idea of building an automobile for the 
masses at the lowest possible cost; so where did he get his 
financial backing to exploit his idea? From the capitalists of 
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course. They saw his feasibility of the plan, advanced the 
money, and put Mr. Ford where he is today. I have friends 
who have struggled their whole lives in earnest endeavor to get 
enough ahead to keep the wolf from their door during their 
declining years. Today they are no farther ahead than when 
they started. They hqve fought valiantly, but still there seems 
to be some unseen forces at work pulling them back, until final- 
ly they give up the struggle and seem content with their week- 
ly wages, no doubt wondering what the end will be when their 
working days are no more. 

Some people have risen by their own efforts — by laying aside 
a part of their earnings weekly or monthly, as the case may be. 
But a man certainly has to draw a large salary in order to 
do so, and, even then, after launching in business for himself, 
after his savings are tied up in his business, he eventually 
aiks for assistance from banks. All great industrial enterprises 
are kept on their feet by banks and capitalists. Contractors 
are backed bv them if they know the contract is a good one, es- 
pecially when it is a State or Government contract. 

Being deaf, is no drawback to your success, provided you 
have the right kind of friends and financial backing to help 
you gain your goal. 

Nowadays the man without a trade has a very poor showing 
to make a success of himself. During my three years in Ogden, 
I've met many deaf persons traveling from one end of the coun- 
try to the other on freight trains, penniless and hungry. 

In every case it developed that not one of them had a trade 
to follow. 

Nearly every trade can be followed by the deaf which is 
followed by normal people. At one time it was claimed that a 
deaf man never could become a linotype operator, but this 
fallacy was exploded long ago. After a person has followed 
his trade for ten or twelve years, he is rated as an expert — 
knows it all — is a master of his calling. In some cases, this is no 
doubt true. But the world has yet to learn of a printer who 
has reached such an exalted position. He does not exist. The 
trade of the printer is fascinating in the extreme; it is compell- 
ing; it keeps pulling and tugging at you to greater and noble 
efforts — you just revel in its mysteries, but the more you learn 
of it, the less you seem to know. The world has yet to learn of 
the master printer who died wealthy. 

The trade is one of the hardest and most provoking to learn. 
The well-educated young fellow certainly does feel degraded 
when he is told to scrub the floor, wash windows and perform 
a multitude of other duties which are a part of his training. 
A great amount of perseverance is required of the boy who 
wants to be a printer. 

In a school for the deaf, as in any other school, ninety per- 
cent of his success rests with himself, for, mind you, the trade 
is not taught here, it is here that the fundamentals of the trade 
are impressed upon him — and it takes four years, eight hours a 
day, to become a journeyman. It is here that he gets the practice 
and the theory. Without the practice it would be useless. 

The calling of an instructor in a school for the deaf is not 
one strewn with roses, as many of you no doubt think. You 
not only instruct; you must take a personal interest in each 
boy; study him; study his faults and correct them; coax, scold, 
argue; be his friend — a big brother to him. This alone, is 
the secret of success. 

Each forenight the boys in my department are told that if 
any of them have become discouraged, or dissatisfied with the 
seemingly unnecessary duties I ask them to perform, it is time 
for them to learn another trade. During my six months connec- 
tion with the school I haven't had a single case of dissatisfac- 
tion among them. 

They are given to understand that they are “printer’s devils,” 
meaning apprentice, and while they seem to revel in this dis- 
tinction, they are real demons thirsting for knowledge. Each 


boy is radically different form the other — they have their faults 
as well as their virtues — just as you and I. 

But what of that? “Their virtues I write on tables of 
bronze; their faults on the sand by the sea.” 

One of my boys secured a position as linotype operator as 
soon as school closed, and he has been practicing on the ma- 
chine but a year, two and a half hours a day at that, A new 
newspaper is about to be published in Ogden, the promoters of 
the enterprise, after making inquiries, could not find a single 
printer, either hand or machine man. This paper will give 
employment to about fifteen printers, all of whom will have to 
be brought from other cities. 

Suppose a new hotel or other large buildings were to be 
erected in our city. It would be a very easy matter to secure 
all the carpenters needed. 

This is but an instance to show that the trade of the printer 
is in a class by itself. The New Jersey School for he Deaf has 
eight linotypes and other equipment, representing an outlay 
over $50,000, necessitated by the demand for deaf operators. 

There are 77,000 union printers in the United States. Three 
hundred of them are deaf. 

A printer who becomes a member of the International 
Typographical Union, after reaching the age of 60, is retired 
with a pension of $45.00 per month, or, if he prefers, can 
enter the Union Printers’ Home, in Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, where he spends his remaining days in peace and plenty. 

All of you who are enjoying the eight-hour work day can 
thank the printers, as it was thru their efforts that it became 
a law. I was also one of the prime factors in establishing 
the Child Labor Law. 


Truth crushed to earth shall rise again; 

The eternal years of God are hers. 

— tV m. Cullen Bryant. 



C.UVY 3E.1MULK rAM l liN 

After thirty- four years continuous service for the A. T. &; S. 
Fe R. R. Co., was retired on pension last May. The pension 
includes annual passes for life, hospital and death benefits. 
He is a product of the West Virginia and Kansas State 
schools for the Deaf. For details see “Whoi’s Who in the 
Deaf World.” 
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Radio and Deaf 

(Newspaper Clippings Culled From Various Sources) 

A T ote — These Clippings show how little the Public knows about Deafness. The 
Hard of Hearing may find some enjoyment by “listening in,” but the totally deaf 
will hare to wait until some genius has discovered a greater power than the present 

amplifier 


RADIO AND SENSE-PERCEPTION 

(From the California News) 

■ EFERENCF, was made in our January issue to » 
highly exaggerated account of radio experiments al- 
leged to have been made at this school. This article 
has evidently been widely read, for it has resulted 
in a flood of letters from all over the United States 
and even foreign countries. One of the most interest- 
ing came from Mr. H. F. Stimpson, an Engineer- 
Economist in Massachusetts. We have asked permission to print 
this and it appears herewith. — Ed. News. 


Mr. J. S. McCullough, Business Manager, Schools for the Deaf 

and Blind, Berkeley, California. 

Dear Sir: 

The account, in Popular Mechanics, of the work that 
you are doing with Radio, in enabling the deaf to hear; 
and the description, in The Matilda Ziegler Magazine for 
the Blind, of the case of Willetta Huggins, who hears 
through the tip of her left, middle finger, move me to 
invite your attention to some results of the study of the 
mechanical operation of the Sensory nerves that I made 
as an organizing engineer, before suffering the blindness 
with which I have been afflicted for the past four years. 

This study followed years of experience as an Efficiency 
Engineer (not a “systematizer” nor “card-catalogue 
faker”) and in an attempt to trace the sequence of events 
that took place between the impingement of external 
impressions upon an individual, and the resulting impinge- 
ment of the individual upon his surrounding environ- 
ment. in the way of speech, manual activities, etc. 

Briefly, 1 found that light (including colors), odors, 
flavors, sounds, temperatures, etc., were simply different 
rates and forces of vibrations of the atmosphere by which 
we are surrounded; such being produced by different, 
atomic vibrations of adjacent objects, between which and 
our skins the atmosphere intervenes. Such constitute, 
collectively, a scale that is similar to, but vastly more 
extensive than, the scale of a piano-forte. And I find rea- 
son for believing that some of these divisions over-lap. 
so that certain degrees of vibrations are common to more 
than one of these groups. 

The purpose of these vibrations is to supply informa- 
tion, of various sorts, to the minds of human beings, the 
instincts of animals, and the tendencies of plants: all such 
varying chiefly in degree of development. A unit of this 
information is termed a percept. Percepts are trans- 
mitted from the surface of the body to the mid-brain, 
where they are stored preparatory to being formed into 
concepts, or plans for propulsive action, in the cerebrum, 
by lines of transmission termed sensory nerves. While 
all of the external surface of the body, or the skin, is 
more or less susceptible to these vibrations, some por- 
tions, such as the retinas of the eyes and the drums of 
the ears, are particularly so; and especially to certain 
groups of rates of vibrations which we collectively desig- 
nate as light, sound, etc. These portions of the skin are 
termed the perceptive organs; though the entire skin, itself, 
may be and is, termed such. 

While the writings that I have examined in search of 
information as to the nature and functioning of the 
sensory nerves gave me an idea of their make-up, they 
were not so clear as to the manner of their operation. 


But when I saw what the make-up was, it did not take 
me long, as an engineer, to draw certain inferences as to 
the operation. 

The make-up consisted, apparently, of three parts — a 
core, a surrounding zone, and another, and outer, sur- 
rounding zone. These may be compared to the lead, the 
wood, and the exterior paint or enamel, in the case of a 
lead-pencil. And it seemed to me that the core, leading 
front the cerebellum, was the “live wire” of a pair of con- 
ductors; that the external zone, or tube, was the other one 
of the pair, and that it led to the mid-brain; and that the 
intermediate zone or tube, was the insulation that sepa- 
rated the two. Now, it seemed to me, if both the insula- 
tion and the external conductor are carried over the end 
of the central conductors; and if the external conductor 
and the insulation are so soft that the impingements of 
these vibrations can so push back the end of the external 
conductor and deform the insulation as to permit the tip 
of the central conductor to be brought more or less closely 
into contact with the end-part of the external conductor, 
then the “nerve-force” which, as 1 understand, generated 
in the cerebellum, can flow out through the central con- 
ductor and back through the external conductor at rates 
and in intervals corresponding with the impacts of said 
vibrations. In other words, the results will be similar to 
what takes place when the push-button of an electric bell 
is agitated by the hand of a person desiring to ring the 
bell. And it seemed to me that the only differences be- 
tween the "skin” of retinas of the eyes and the drums of 
the ears, and the skin at other points on the external sur- 
face of the body was in the degree of sensitiveness (or 
susceptibility to de-formation) of the external conductors 
and insulations of the sensory nerves at these places. I 
also found that there were short “stubs” that jutted out 
from the sides of the central conductors, reaching nearly 
ductor; the use of which seemed not to have been under- 
through the surrounding insulation to the external con- 
stood. But it seemed clear to me. as an engineer, that, 
if any congestion took place in the body-fluids that flow 
among the nerves, so as to bring a lateral pressure to 
bear upon the external conductors, then there would be 
brought about conditions similar to those taking place at 
the end of a nerve, when vibrations of sound, etc., im- 
pinged upon it; and that the flow of nerve force out 
through the central conductor and back through the 
external conductor, might result in the experience of 
what we term “pain” — extra-ordinary and extra-inten- 
sive flow of nerve force. And it became apparent to me 
why it was that massage, hot applications, or any similar 
thing that tended to break down or remove such conges- 
tion would do away with the pain by removing the cause; 
just as an electric bell will stop ringing when pressure on 
the button is removed. 

The reception of these percepts seems to me to be 
similar, as respects the action on the structure of the 
mid-brain, to what takes place in the steel wire that is; 
run through the Telegraphone, when a message is being- 
recorded. (See a copy of the patent thereof for details.)^ 
Or, to use a coarser simile, like putting additional letters 
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upon the bars of a typewriter. And that the act of con- 
ceiving- is similar to the act of assembling impressions of 
these letters, so as to form either the words originally 
learned, or words newly coined, which, although previously 
unknown, are believed to be desirable in order to describe 
contemplated combinative or transformative operations, 
or the results of such. This is the process of “imagina- 
tion.” If the processes be in accordance with the TRUE 
laws of natural philosophy, the combinations CAN be 
made; and the idea is said to be practicable; if otherwise, 
it is impracticable. 

The reason that persons who are blind, deaf, and the 
like, are handicapped is because their supply of percepts, 
out of which to construct concepts, is limited; and the 
construction of concepts is an absolutely essential pre- 
requisite to their execution. Hence, in attempting to 
relieve such persons, the purpose should be to supply as 
nearly the equivalent of such percepts as is possible by 
SOME OTHER ROUTE. 

In tbe Huggins case, where the girl “hears with heir 
left, middle finger,” it is clear to me, as an engineer, that 
some mal-development has taken place in her body, so 
that an abnormal connection has been formed between 
the nerves leading from that part of her mid-brain wheirc 
the percepts of sound are received to her finger, while at 
the same time this connection with the drums of her ears 
has been cut off. It may be as if the wires from the 
front-door -bell of a house had been cut off between the 
bell and the door, and the portion next to the bell had 
been jointed to the wires leading from the back door to 
that bell. The back door bell and the front door bell 
would then both ring from the push button at the back 
door, but no bell would ring from the button at the front 
door. I understand that Miss Huggins both feels and 
hears with her left, middle finger. 

My suggestion is that a stud* with a flat, button-shaped, 
exterior end should be affixed to the diaphragm of the 
receiver of a telephone, so as to slightly project beyond 
the place of the end of the receiver. This might then 
be moved over the surface of the skin of a deaf person, 
in order to ascertain if there were any other, and simi- 
lar, cases of mal-connections of their sensory nerves. A 
sort of testing out of their “wiring” as it were. And it 
might also be possible, by surgical cutting or abrasion, 
to so “thin” the skin over the ends of the nerves in certain 
perceptive organs, such as the ears, as to render them 
more sensitive to such vibrations, on the principle that 
safe-breakers are said to sand-paper the tips of their 
fingers in order to feel the operations of the mechanisms 
of the locks that they desire to open. It is possible, also, 
that X-Ray examinations, accompanied by these “writing 
tests,” if conducted as systematically as we would test 
the connections in a costly generator or dynamo, might 
reveal the location of the mal-connection and hence, indi- 
cate possibilities of beneficial, reconstructive, surgery. 
It also seems to me that a clear understanding of the func- 
tioning of the perceptive organs, sensory nerves, mid- 
brain, (or memory), cerebrum (or “thought-factory”), 
motor nerves, and muscles, by both teachers and pupils, 
would facilitate the instruction of both normal and abnor- 
mal pupils to a great extent. But I have the greatest 
difficulty in finding educators who are open to sugges- 
tions from engineers, notwithstanding it is the engineers 
who have brought about most of the wonderful progress 
that has taken place in modern society. So, when I learn 
of an educator who seems receptive to advanced thought, 
I endeavor, through him, to make my professional experi- 
ence of nearly foirty-one years (as outlined in the accom- 
panying folders) of benefit to my fellow-men. 


*This stud should be of Aluminum on account of its light weight. 


It also seems to me that the philosophy underlying the 
foregoing might, with advantage, be applied to the relief 
of other varieties of functional or organic defectives. 

Tti my own case, I am told that a shrinkage of the 
Vitreous Humor, an accompaniment of Bright’s Disease, 
brought on, I think, by over-work and worry while in 
New York, where 1 made my headquarters from 1908 
to 1919, has caused the retinas of both eyes to become 
almost altogether detached; so that connections with the 
optic nerves have been broken; and that no repairs are 
possible. But it seems a pity, that, with the varied experi- 
ence that I have acquired in the last forty-one years, and 
the opportunities that I have had for digesting it in the 
last four years, I should to able to find scarely any oppor- 
tunities for service to my fellows, normal or otherwise. 
But keep plugging along, hoping God will point out the 
opportunity in due time. And, like the Irishman, “hit- 
ting a head whenever I see one.” 

With cordial good wishes for your success in your 
efforts to benefit humans who are suffering, as I am, 
from all kinds of handicaps, believe me. 

Yours for God and Humanity, 

II. F. Stimpson. 


DEAF FOLKS HEAR RADIO THROUGH BONES 

The deaf will feel concerts broadcast by radio! 

That is, if the invention of a Londoner can be adapted 
for use in connection with the radio receiving instrument. 

This Londoner, S. G. Brown, has invented what he 
calls an ossiphone, a device which will enable a deaf per- 
son to hear through his bones. 

The invention consists of a small rectangular box, the 
greater part of which is taken tip by a electromagnet, 
with an iron bar between the poles. The bar is such that 
it can be made to vibrate when the slight impulses of 
radio are sent through the magnet. 

Extending from the magnet and bar is a key with an 
ebonite knob. When the instrument is connected to the 
phone switches of a radio receiving set a deaf person can 
hear the concert merely by placing his knuckles against 
the knob. 

When it is desired to hear another person in the same 
room a transmitting instrument, called an “aural box,” is 
used in connection with the ossiphone. The aural box is 
connected through a set of dry cells to the ossiphone. 
Speech entering the aural box can be heard in the same 
way broadcast sounds are heard through the ossiphone. 

There is, however, one kind of deafness which, Brown 
says, his ossiphone can not overcome. That is the deaf- 
ness that is due to disease of the aural nerves leading to 
the brain. For this, it is said, no instrument has as yet 
proved successful. 

But where deafness is due to merely a physical cause, 
affecting only the outer or even the middle ear, the ossi- 
phone has proved successful. Instead of merely energ- 
izing, or magnifying sound this instrument transmits the 
sound vibrations through the bones of the body to the 
aural nerves that have remained unharmed, and through 
these to the brain. 

Scientists who have put this instrument to test say it 
has produced satisfactory results. — Selected. 


LONDON DEAF FLOCK TO HEAR RADIO 

Queued up outside a concert hall, half a block away 
from The Tribune building here, were two or three hun- 
dred people, the majority women and children. Along 
came one of those street entertainers, a familiar sight in 
London, who pass the time of crowds waiting for admis- 
sion to theaters and other amusements. It looked a good 
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pitch for his trade; there was nobody else on the job. 
So the strolling player tuned up his banjo, and Started 
in singing “That Coalblack Mammy of Mine." But no- 
body in the queue paid the least attention. Louder' and 
louder the player shouted; and still there was no response 
from the audience. The player looked like bursting with 
effort and surprise when an official came up with an ex- 
planation of the mystery. 

“They’re all deaf," he said. 

“Good God!” said the minstrel, and he walked away. 

Deaf they were but just the same they were waiting 
to hear a concert — or rather waiting to hear if they 
could hear a concert. The concert was a radio one, and 
these deaf people were waiting to see whether they were 
among those fortunate ones who, impervious to all other 
sounds, can hear when a radio receiving headpiece is 
pressed against their ears. 

Special Concerts for the Deaf 

Since a chance experiment showed that at least some 
deaf people were receptive to radio, every afternoon hun- 
dreds gather for the concert staged especially for their 
benefit by a London radio company. Many have to be 
turned away, as there are only thirteen listening-in ap- 
pliances available, and a ration of less than ten minutes 
to each person is considered ineffective. In view of the 
success of the experiments, another company now has 
offered the use of its demonstration room evenings to all 
ex-service men -who were deafened in the ■war. 

These radio concerts for the deaf are strange and 
pathetic sights. People of all ages and classes come to 
try to listen-in, some to hear for the first time in their 
lives, some to have their hopes of hearing dashed to the 
ground. The most experienced ear specialists seem to be 
puzzled to explain why in certain cases deaf people should 
be able to hear by radio, while in others where success 
might be expected not a sound can be heard. An official 
claim, however, is that more than 80 per cent of the deaf 
visitors to the concerts are able to hear more or less 
distinctly. — London Cor. N. Y. Tribune. 


“HEAR” WITH HIS PALM ’VARSITY MAN’S 
AMAZING EXPERIMENTS 

A Chicago message says: — “Hearing” only with the palm 
of his hand, John Crane, a senior at North-Western Uni- 
versity, has acquired a vocabulary of twenty-three words 
since November and now can receive sentences composed 
of any words in it. 

The development of this ability to “hear” with the hand 
has come through a series of experiments by George 
Crane, a graduate student and a brother of John, working 
under the direction of Professor Robert H. Gault of the 
Department to Psychology. The tests are expected to be 
of great practical value in the teaching of deaf children 
and may lead to the teaching, of deaf-mute to talk. Pro- 
fessor Gault says. 

The experiments are also said to prove that Willetta 
Huggins, the famous deaf girl of Janeville, Wisconsin, 
actually hears with her finger tips. The case of the Hug- 
gins girl had caused a controversy in scientific circles, 
investigators differing regarding her powers after repeated 
■experiments. 

For his experiments Professor Gault used a thirty-foot 
speaking tube, the ends of which were separated by two 

walls and a room. About the receiving end a soundproof 
box was made, preventing the voice of the sender from 
reaching the receiver, whose ears were stuffed with putty 
and whose head was bandaged as a further precaution. 

The vocabulary acquired by John Crane includes the 
words ray, bear, go, did, not, fight, excuse, terrify, you, 
transport, see, forget, donkey, will, excite, professor, con- 
trol, Howard, decide, desire, to, punting and therefore. 


Crane has made such progress that he is now able 
to distinguish the songs “America,” “Old Black Joe,” 
"Dixie” and “There’s a Long, Long Trail.” — Belfast Tele- 
graph, March 30, 1923. 


WIRELESS CURES DUMB AT EPSON MEDICAL 

COLLEGE 

A young woman, deaf and dumb from birth, the first 
patient to undergo treatment by a new wireless invention, 
articulated several words in the presence of a crowded 
audience at the Royal Medical College, Epsom, on Friday 
night (states the “Daily Express”). 

Wireless, having brought hearing to the deaf, is now 
bringing speech to the dumb. This latest wonder is made 
possible by the invention of Mr. J. W. Theobald, a Sunbury 
garage owner, and a medical friend. Dr. Frank Thompson. 

The dumb patient puts on ear receivers and receives a 
lesson in phonetics, with the sounds magnified, till they 
are deafening to normal ears. 

Dr. Thompson prophesies that his first patient will soon 
be able to converse freely. A curious unexpected result 
has been that her deafness is also tending to disappear. — 
Belfast Telegraph, March 27, 1923. 


AND THIS APPEARED IN THE PHOTOGRAVURE 
SECTION OF A SUNDAY PAPER 



NO WONDER THIS YOUTH SMILES!— 

For only a few days ago he was able to hear for the first 
time in his life. He is IS years old, has been deaf from 
birth and doctors have regarded his case as hopeless. 
Recently a pair of radio ear pieces were adjusted to his 
ears and he heared distinctly. Score one more for 
the wonderful science of radio 


RAIDO AND THE DEAF 

Extracts from an article by . 1 . J. Story. F. E. I. S. in 
The Teacher of the Deaf 

The latest promise for the relief or cure of deafness is- 
by the use of wireless telephony. It was bound to come. 
Striking headlines have appeared in countless papers and 
records of those who have “heard the human voice for the 
first time” and of others who claim the improvement of 
their reduced hearing power appear in type everywhere 
and almost daily'. 

My son has a very good four valve receiving set, and 
recently, with my colleagues, Messers. Goodwin and Foil- 
well, I conducted experiments with a number of each of 
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the main types of deaf children (a) those who have never 
heard, (b) those known as semi-mutes, who are now com- 
pletely deaf after having acquired speech naturally, and 
(c) those with present remnants of hearing. Only elder 
and very intelligent children, who could describe their 
experiences, if any, were selected. Both the voice and 
music were given to each child. 

In the first class, the totally deaf born, the results of 
repeated trials were nil. Careful observations did not 
detect any reflex indications of any sound perception, harsh 
or otherwise. In the second class, the semi-mute, effects 
were as completely absent as in the first class. In the 
third class, three children known to have very slight vowel 
hearing syllabic hearing and word-hearing respectively, all 
shouted close to the ear, were tested. Response came 
only from the latter and this not to any marked extent. 

The absence of any practical value from wireless in 
curing or relieving deafness, as such, was evident and 
we came to the conclusion that, even in cases of partial 
hearing, there were no possibilities in wireless that were 
not already bettor available from the plain human voice, 
assisted, perhaps, by the simple double ear tube. 

Competent scientists and aurists have for many years 
devoted their best skill, by means of treatment or of me- 
chanical apparatus, to the relief and cure of deafness and 
safety lies solely in following their advice. So far as I 
know, not one of these has yet expressed any faith in 
wireless for the deaf, and until they do so, hopes should 
not be raised. 


EXPERIMENTING WITH THE RADIO 

An announcement of more than usual interest is that 
contained in the following account, by Superintendent J. 
W. Jones, of experimental work with the radio in the 
Ohio School. Although such experiments are still in the 
initial stage, they open up a new vista of possibilities in 
the education of deaf children. Within the past few 
months sporadic efforts along this line have been made, 
but it remained for Supt. Jones to give the first really 
definite account of the results that may be obtained. It 
is to be hoped that the matter will be given a thorough 
trial by other schools and the findings made public. 

Our school was invited by a syndicate of 300 newspapers to furnish a few 
pupils for a trial test with the radio. The object was to learn whether oi 
not it had any educational value for the deaf. 

A selection of eight bright pupils from the advanced grades was made sc 
they could interpret and explain the sensations that came to them. 

The following pupils were tested: Fred Sutton, born totally deaf, educated 
manually, with no training in rhythm work at the piano. Izora Sutton, 
sister to Fred, born totally deaf, in the oral department. Has had much 
rhythm work at the piano. Of these two pupils Fred got nothing from the 
radio while Izora got a great deal. She thought she was hearing for she said 
it was different from feeling vibrations to which she is accustomed. She readily 
noted the changes from instrumental music to singing or speaking. She coidd 
not understand words. This was to be expected for, never having heard words, 
of course she could not understand them. If normal hearing were restored to 
her, she woald not understand words until she would learn. The experiment 
with this brother and sister educated in different ways was considered impor- 
tant. 

The next pair of contrasts was Mary Jones born totally deaf, daughter of 
deaf parents and educated manually, and Gussie Straus born totally deaf and 
educated orally, but with little or no rhythm work at the. piano. Mary said 
she could hear, but could not recognize or identify sounds. But she said it 
-was more than feeling vibrations. She was much interested and seemed to be 
pleased. Gussie Straus could get nothing. 

Sarah Bowser with 20 to 35 per cent of her hearing left and having heard 
until she was six years of age could get everything from the radio and under- 
stand it. 

Mary Kelch with perhaps 10 to 15 per cent of her hearing left could hear 
the sounds but could not identify them. Practice doubtless would help her. 

Virginia Thompson, born deaf, educated orally and a good talker, could hear 
rhe noises but could not classify them. But she was much interested. Re- 
peated efforts might help her. She has not had much rhythm work. 

Simon Katz, totally deaf at 2 years and educated orally, said he could heat 


and knew- when changes were made but could not identify the kinds of sound. 

Helen Brushwood, deaf since 3 years of age, could hear sounds and distinguish 
some of them, but not all. Practice would help her. 

“Totally deaf” as used in this article means known as totally deaf. Only 
two pupils failed to get any sound from the radio and could therefore be 
considered as totally deaf. 

The only certain thing which can be said of the experiment at present is 
that it was very interesting to the pupils. It is perhaps a little higher grade 
of instrument for developing hearing than the piano, acousticon or speaking 
tubes and is much more attractive to the pupils. Therein lies its value. The 
pupils like to use it. If opportunity is given, they will put in much more 
time with it than with any other instrument. In this way latent hearing may 
be increased and sounds may be known and understood when they are not now 

The school hopes to put in a good radio . — American Annals of the Deaf. 


DEAF FORTY YEARS, HE HEARS MUSIC OVER 
RADIOPHONE 

DuBois, Pa., April 28. — Rye Richards, of this place, 
now about 45 years old, and unable to hear a sound since 
he was 20 months old, was able to hear radio programs 
from Pittsburgh, Newark and Schenectady a night or two 
ago thru head phones. 

The radio was tuned in on second stage of amplifica- 
tion, and Mr. Richards’ face showed great joy as he lis- 
tened to the music. They were the first sounds he had 
heard in more than forty years. He would motion with 
his fingers as the sounds grew dim or louder. — North 
American. 


RADIO AIDS DEAF TO HEAR 

Earl C. Hanson, radio expert and inventor, has perfect- 
ed a radio set that will enable deaf person to hear low 
conversation from a distance of sixty feet. He calls it 
a vactuphone. The heart of this instrument is the vacu- 
um tube amplifier. Besides this there are a vacuum tube 
detector, a sounding box and head receiver, so says a 
daily paper. 


DEAF MAN HEARS WIRELESS 

What is described here as a “miracle of wireless” is 
reported from Lichfield. Mr. W r m. Simpson, 77, Market 
Street, who has been deaf for 30 years, has listened-in 
successfully to a Birmingham Broadcast concert. 

Mr. G. H. Jones, a motor engineer, a neighbour of 
Mr. Simpson, thought that if the deaf man listened-in 
with headpieces he might be able to hear, although nor- 
mally he carries a slate and pencil in order to carry on 
“conversation.” 

“The headpieces press directly upon the bones of the 
head,” Mr. Jones said to me, “so I thought the experi- 
ment worth trying.” Mr. Simpson picked up “5” “I” 
“T” (Birmingham) clearly on a three-valve instrument', 
which is very powerful. 

“One of the first things he heard was a jazz band, and 
he laughed and cried for joy. After thirty years of si- 
lence he was almost overcome, and he danced about the 
room like a child after he had removed the magic ear- 
pieces.” — Belfast Telegraph,” Feb. 27. 


FREE WIRELESS FOR THE DEAF 

Public interest in the possibilities afforded by wireless 
for reclamation of the deaf has now become intense, thanks 
to the experiments conducted by the London Evening 
News at the London station of the British Broadcasting 
Company. 

Many deaf people, however, being without listening sets, 
are unable to test the truth for themselves, and so the 
British Thomson-Houston Company, of Crown House, 
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Aldwvch, London, W. C., invites deaf persons to attend at 
their offices and listen-in at the wireless concerts broad- 
cast from three to four o’clock every afternoon for the 
next six days. 


The following is a special dispatch from London, Eng- 
land, to one of the New York Dailies: — 

“Expert c.urists deny that there is any thing miraculous 
in the result of recent experiments with wireless telephony 
with deaf persons, whereby persons deaf for many years 
or from their birth have heard music and voices. They 
explain this is caused by the very high pitch of the sounds 
conveyed by radio, and persons can hear this high pitch 
who cannot hear normal sounds. 

“They say that wireless will not cure the deaf, but should 
prove of great use in teaching deaf-mutes to hear, and also 
in the cases of young persons afflicted with deafness in 
one ear.” 


DEAF SINCE FOUR YEARS OLD, LISTENS IN 
ON THE RADIO AND HEARS VOICE 

For the first time since she became deaf and mute when 
four years old as the result of spinal meningitis, Miss 
Winifred Dedrick heard the sound of a human voice yes- 
terday afternoon while “listening in” on the reading of 
baseball scores over radio. She found that she could 
clearly distinguish the sound of the speaker announcing 
the results of the game. 

Miss Dedrick, who is an employee of the Journal- 
World, was called to the City Drug store yesterday after- 
noon about 3:30 o’clock to hear the special loud voiced 
radio of the Amrad Radio Co., whose representative, Ver- 
non Shearer of Kansas City, was at the drug store. 

A concert was being broadcasted from Kansas City and 
she was able to hear the sounds of the music although it 
was incoherent. When the baseball scores were read, 
the printed words, Boston, New York, etc., were pointed 
out to her on paper as the words were spoken so that she 
could grasp what was being said. When the cities were 
repeated again she was able to point out on the paper 
some of the names that were read. 

The handicap of being deaf and mute has not daunted 
Miss Dedrick. She is a graduate of the state school for 
the deaf at Olathe. This fall she will be a senior in the 
Fine Arts school of the University where she has been 
an honor student of the last three years. 

Miss Dedrick is specializing in public school art 
methods and handicrafts.— Journal World, Lawrence, Ks., 
August 17. 


RADIO BRINGS SOUND TO GIRL BORN DEAF 

Station WEAK, of Newark, prides itself on the many 
broadcasting distance records it has made. It has been 
heard by receiving stations in San Francisco and even in 
England. But the other night it beat both these records, 
and the receiving station was right here in Newark. 
Sounds queer, does it? Well, this record-breaking mes- 
sage traveled through the air, through the receiving set 
of John Hallgring, 113 Garrison street, and then traveled 
the greatest distance of all. For what distance is greater 
for sound to travel than front the outer air to the sound- 
less inner drums of a little deaf girl’s ears? No sound had 
ever traveled that distance before, and that’s how WEAF 
broke the record. 

Little Harriet Haligrmg is ten. She can see perfectly, 
and her mother says she is a "bright little child,” but she 
has been deaf from birth. Specialists had told her mother 
the child would never be able to hear, because of “spongy 
ear drums.” — Newspaper Clipping. 


Poor Baby Richest In Health 

New York City's most nearly perfect baby is the child of 
struggling parents who live in the lower East side. 

Manhattan's healthiest district is a veritable “hive of 
the poor.” 

These two startling statements were recently made by 
promoters of a better baby contest and by the New York 
City Health Department. Unusual they are, but they prove 
how even the poorest mother may have sturdy children, and 
how the most crowded neighborhoods may be made the 
healthiest. 

The prize baby, experts say, won the health trophy because 
her mother heeded the advice they gave her. 

Because, the Health Department claims. Sanitary District 
No. 12, which stretches from Avenue A to Avenue D and 
from Third to Ninth Streets and has a population of more 
than 40,000, “yielded itself to the regulations of the depart- 
ment, patronized the baby health stations and followed re- 
ligiously the teachings of the department,” it has a mortality 
rate of 52 compared with 85 for the city. 

This is a record which you may obtain for your school 
and for your community when you go out into the world. 

When you remember that more than 450,000 children under 
five years died in the United; States in the past eighteen 
months, that half the children in the public schools suffer 
from physical defects, that 300,000 babies die every vear before 
teaching their first birthday, you will realize the importance 
of this. 

What is the reason for this life waste? 

I he American Red Cross is seeking the answer. 

It is trying to solve the problem by laying plans for a 
nation-wide health campaign against unsanitary living condi- 
tions and preventable disease. 

Health phases of the Red Cross in which students will find 
peculiar interest are the classes in Home Hygiene and Care 
of the Sick, in Nutrition and in First Aid and Life-Saving. 
^ oung women who wish to prepare for the nursing profession, 
will find the work of the Nursing Service and the Public 
Health Service illuminating. 

In the crowded high schools for girls in New York City, in 
the Kentucky School for the Blind in Louisville, among the 
Piute Indian women in the Pyramid Rock Reservation in 
Nevada where the need arises Red Cross classes in Home 
Hygiene and Care of the Sick have been formed. Last year 
42,656 women and girls completed the course. 

Physicians examinations show that about twenty per cent 
of the school children of the country are below normal weight 
for height and age. To aid in correcting this situation the 
Red Cross Nutrition Service has developed three chapter 
activities: nutrition classes for undernourished children, hot 
luncheons for school and a course in Food Selection for mothers. 
Last year 1,800 nutrition classes were conducted with an en- 
rollment of 105,000 and 21,000 home visits were made. 

First Aid as a part of the training in schools and industrial 
plants is being daily emphasized. Five thousand took the 
Red Cross First Aid course last year. 

To reduce the loss of life by drowning the American Red 
Cross has enrolled 29,643 trained volunteer life savers, of 
whom 10,643 are men, 6,875 women and 11,756 from the ranks 
of the Junior American Red Cross. 

Any one of these classes you may join, or you may form your 
own class by applying to the nearest Red Cross chapter. To 
keep the work alive, join the Red Cross during the Roll Call 
to be held from November 11th to 29th. 


TRUTH. 

Truth has such a face and such a mien, 

As to be lov’d, needs only to be seen. 

— Dryden. 
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Who’s Who in the Deaf World 

Names will be printed alphabetically as they come from month to month and when 
completed the list will be turned over to a National Committee who will recommend 
such persons as deserve of a place in the WHO’S WHO book which we are planning 
to publish in the near future. We hope those who have failed to furnish us with data 
about themselves will not delay any longer than can be helped. If your name is omit- 
ted it will not be our fault. We wish to be informed of any error discovered in the 
list in this magazine so that we can make the corrections for the book. 


BENSOR, HARRY GILMORE. Bom February 20, 1874. at 

Butler, Baltimore County, Md. Teacher of Printing* Maryland State 
School lor the Deaf, Frederick, Md. Home address ; 4 East South 
St., Frederick, Md. Fair speaker; poor lip-reader; excellent sign 
maker. Attended Maryland School for the Deaf, 1881-1891. Re- 

entered 1892-1893, to prepare for Gallaudet College. Member Na- 
tional Fraternal Society erf the Deaf. Loyal Order of Moose, National 
Association of the Deaf. Lost hearing at 18 months from bronchial 
pneumonia (total). Has deaf relatives. Married Sept. 4. 1901, to 
Minnie H. English (deaf). Has two hearing children. Wife, sub- 
teacher and type writer, 1897-1901, at the Maryland School for the 
Deaf before married. Teacher of Printing and Athletic Director from 
1893 to date, 1923. 

STAFFORD, WILLIAM. Bora October 27, 1860. in New York 
City. Lost hearing when five years old from brain fever and whooning 

cough No deaf relatives. Went to school for Deaf at Fanwood 

New York City. 1870-72; moved to St. Louis. Missouri, and went to 
the school for the deaf at Fulton, Mo., 1873-80, then to the school 

for the deaf at Jackonville, 111., 1880-82. Speaks some and can read 

lips some. Learned the printing business while at school. Has been 
with the St Louis Christian Advocate (a Methodist weekly) at 408 
Security Bldg., St. Louis, since 1883. Took full charge of the printing 
office in 1903, and full charge of the advertising department in 1910. 
Was one of the organizers of the “Silent Success,” a weekly publica- 
tion for the deaf. Has held offices in the St. Louis Deaf-Mute Club, 
charter member of the N. F. S. D., St. Louis Division No. 24, and 
has held several offices. President of the St. Louis Gallaudet Club in 
1922. Married Miss Louisa O. Miller, of M.t. Carrdll, 111., March 28, 
1888, who was educated at the Jacksonville School for the Deaf. Had 
three hearing children. Henry W. born August 18, 1898, graduated 
from the Washington Manual University in St. Louis : went with the 
Dodd Surveyors Co., of St. Louis. Married Miss Mary A. Fulkerson, 
Nov. 19, 1910, and died, March 4. 1916; Miss Ottellia A. born 
January 31, 1890; graduated from the Central College for Women 
at Lexington, Mo. Married August 6, 1918 to Walter G. Schneider, 
of Pana, 111., who has a drug stc*re. Has one hearing child. The last, 
Lizzie, who died in infancy. Residence: Forest Park Blvd, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

THOMAS, ARTHUR LINCOLN. Born, March 4, 1861, at Cats- 
kill, N. Y. Salesman for Rogers and Peet Co. Business address: 
842 Broadway, New York. Cannot speak or lipread. Excellent sign- 
maker. Attended Fanwood School for the Deaf. Member League 
of Elect Surds, New Jersey Deaf-Mutes Society and National Frater- 
nal Society of the Deaf, Newark Division No. 42. Married, 1890, 
to Jennie Williams, deaf. Has one hearing child. Post Office Clerk 
in Catskill, N. Y„ during six successive summer seasons during the 
adtninstrations of Presidents Hayes, Garfield and Arthur. 

THOMAS, MATIE HATHAWAY. Bom July 14, 1874, at Nor- 
wich, N. Y. Housewife. Home address : Parkhurst Heights, Frank- 
fort, N. Y. Attended Rome School for the Deaf. Excellent speaker, 
fair lipreader and excellent signmaker. Member, Rome Alumni As 
sociation ; National Association of the Deaf. Lost hearing at ten from 
shock, total. Has no deaf relatives. Married to John H. Thomas, 
deaf. Has two hearing children. 

THOMPSON. CHRISTIAN. Born, April 24, 1871, at Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. International hod carrier and cement finisher. 
Employed by Nelson and Pederson, General Building Constructors. 
Home address: 809 2nd Street, Deer Lodge, Montana. Can speak. 
Poor lipreader; excellent signmaker. Attended Kellerske Institute 
for the Deaf at Copenhagen, Denmark, 1882-1887. Secretary and 
treasurer of local 235 N. F. S. D. four years. At present Secretary 
and Treasurer of local 535 N. F. S. D. Lotet - hearing at four from 
scarlet fever. Has no deaf relatives. Married, in 1910, to Hattie 
B. Lewis, deaf. Has one hearing child. Worked, 1911-1914, build- 
ing houses and sidewalks. 

THOMAS, JOHN HUMPHREY. Born February 9, 1868, in New 
Hartford, N. Y. Auto painter and striper, department foreman. 
Employed by Williams Steel Wheel & Rim Co., Utica, N. Y. Home 
address: Parkhurst Heights#, Frankfort, N. Y. Attended Rome School 
for the Deaf, 1880-1891. Member, National Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf ; National Association of the Deaf and Rome Alumni As- 
sociation. Lost hearing at five from scarlet fever, total. Has no 
deaf relatives. Married, December 16, 1896, to Mattie Hathaway, 
deaf. Has two children. 

TTT.DFN, DOUGLAS. Teacher, writer, sculptor, machinist, born 
in Chico, California, May 1st, 1860. Village (with an Indian reserva- 
tion near by) was incorporated as town on same day and, as its first 
born baby, he beat it to it by 3 hours. On the same day. the State 
school for the deaf was founded in San Francisco. Before he was five 
years old, was pushed from behind into a fountain basin full of stagn- 
ant water and mud ; caught sickness which developed into malignant 
scarlet fever; and came near being an angel but compromised by losing 
hearing. Before he was six years old, entered the San Francisco school 
as first pupil of Warring Wilkinson. Promptly distinguished himself 
by blackening principal’s eye with his fist with dire consequences to 
the comfort of the hind part of his body. Was always an exhibit 
pupil. Sat on a high chair while, by his side, his father, as member 


of the California legislature, offered a bill for a new school for the 
deaf which is the present Berkeley State School (to-day valued at 
$1,300,000.00 and perhaps the richest in the world). At twelve, or- 
ganized Sunday School which eventually existed for some forty years 
At sixteen, founded the Abbe de l’Epee Literarv Society of the school 
which, it is believed, is still in existence. Graduated at nineteen with 
a 100 per cent for every study and matriculated at the State university. 
Went out to become machinist with the aim of developing into an in- 
ventor but was refused admittance into shops because deaf could not 
be taught and machines were dangerous. Became teacher at the Alma 
Mater. Gave name, “Foothills,” to new football team, which name 
continues to this day, the team colors having been chosen by Mrs. 
Wilkinson (the institution boys once whipped the university stars by 
a score of 100 to 0, a seemingly incredible statement to-day, considering 
that nowadays the banner of the California university is sweeping the 
American athletic field in so decisive and brilliant a manner). Became 
interested in modelling (sculptor) by accident. Was sent by the school 
to Europe for three years' study. Staid one year in New \ork City 
and six years abroad. Was first sculptor from the Pacific coast to 
enter the' Paris Salon and the first artist from there to receive any 
award. Organized the first international deaf congress ; inaugurated 
cdrdial relations between the European and the American deaf, and 
suggested rpany improvements, the present size of the Gazette des 
Sourdsmuets being a example. Was appointed member of the jury 
of sculpture of the Chicago exposition. Returning home in 1894, start- 
ed the first sculpture class on the coast at the college otf arts which is 
affiliated with the university. This university ruling at the time that 
all the heads of departments were to be known as professors, was pro- 
fessor of the department of sculpture for eight years. Resigned to de- 
vote time to studio work and was succeeded by his hearing pupil, 
Robert Aitken, now the famous sculptor of New York City. From 
then to time of earthquake panic and finally war, was on crest of 
sculptural success. Designed different monuments, at tune 

erecting three monumental works simultaneously. Made a break in 
continuous hard work by attending a N. A. D. convention at Norfolk 
for the first time. Still advocates a greater N. A .D. through ledera- 
tion of societies. Ran three times folr presidency but, refusing all 1 or 
any team-work with politicans, never holds any national office. Also 
considers it a woefully short-si/hted policy to attempt the unconstnic- 
tive destruction of the class consciousness of the deaf through the 
medium of “pure oralism.” His last act in the Jan. of this year 
1923) was td address, single-handed and at his expense, a memorial to 
the California legislature against the mutilation of the grounds of the 
Berkeley School, which land he said should go wholly to the deaf, the 
blind moving away to some dther place. He argued that the old sy s * en ? 
(the housing together of the deaf and the blind) was like a two headed 
calf and that it is no improvement to turn it into a Siamese-twin with 
a dividing fence and a hospital and a dairy in common far the two 
establishments. Honorary diploma, Paris Salon; bronze medal, laris 
World’s fair; gold medal, Alaska- Yukon exposition. Was offered a 
decoration by the French government which was not accepted through 
a misunderstanding. Member of the jury of sculpture ol the Chicago, 
Buffalo and St. Louis expositions. 30 years a member of the famous 
Bohemian Cluh of San Francisco. Wrote several books, none of which 
is yet published. Married Elizabeth Delano Cole who was a little girl 
in his class before he went away to Europe. Has two children. Is 
now machinist at Johnson Gear Co., Berkeley, California. Is writing 
his autobiography. Curious item : he was born on a tract of land owned 
by his mother which was sold to Chico as the present city cemetry. 
Will be buried 6n the same spot where he was bora — may be. 

TOBELMAN. CHARLES T). Bora March 27, 1895, in New 
Orleans, La. Printer with “Times Picayeune,” the largest news- 
paper in the South. Business address : Lafayette Square. Home 
address# : 2636 Cleveland St., New Orleans, La. Attended Louisiana 
State School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge La. Member, National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf. Lost hearing at the age of four, total. 
Has no deaf relatives. Worked for Walle & Co, printers, 1914-1917 ; 
Mavinnie Cotton Mills as weigher. 1917-1918; "Times Picayeune” 
1918 — still there. President of N. F. S. D. twice, 1919-1920. 

TOOMF.Y, DAVID WILLIAMS. Born, May 15. 1899, at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. Machine operator for Wheeling Stamping Co., Water 
and 21st Streets. Home address: 840 Bow Street. Fair speaker and 
lforeader. Excellent signmaker. Attended W. Virginia School for 
the Deaf and Blind, Romney, W. Va., 1910-1916. Member National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf; St. Matthews Guild, Wheeling Silent 
Athletic Cluh. Lost hearing at ten months from spinal meningitis, 
total. 

TOMLINSON, LOUIS TURNER. Born, April 10, 1084, at 
Brooklyn, New York. Housewife. Horn; addres» ■ 6 — B Justin 
Apa-tments. Winnipeg, Cat ad i. Attended Fan'vooo School tor the 
Deaf, 1890-1902; Kendall Schooll, 1902-1904; Gallaudet College. 
1004-1907. Born deaf, total. Has three deaf relatives. Member 
Winnipeg Association of the Deaf. Married December 27. 1916. to 
Dean E. Tomlinson, deaf. Has two hearing children, one dead. Filing 
clerk for Brooklyn Eagle Alamanac, 1907-1910. 

YODER. WILLIAMS. Born Aug. 1887, at Lagrange, Ind. Shoe- 
repairer. Owns own business at Goshen. Home address : 632 South 
7th St., Goshen. Poor speaker and lip-reader; excellent sign-maker. 
Member N. F. S. D. and I. A. D. Born deaf (total). Married 
Lulia Kristi (deaf). 
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MARRIAGES 


May 31, 1923, at Tacoma, Wash., Jane Mulderig to 
Glenn McNeish. 


June 6, 1923, at Fort Dodge, Iowa, Esther Ramsden, 
to Wilbur Stitchler. 


June 10, 1923, at Knoxville, Tenn., Janies Vernal Glover 
to Willie Adelia Meadows. Mr. Glover is the Secretary 
of the South Carolina Association of the Deaf. They will 
live in Greenville, S. C. 


June 20, 1923, at Portland, Oregon, Cortland Greenwald 
to Winnie Gandy. 


June 26, 1923, at Philadelphia, Pa., Israel Steer to 
Fannie Weiss. 

June 27, 1923, at Philadelphia, Pa., Robert Young to 
Helen Gulick. 


June 27, 1923, at Columbus, Ohio, Arthur J. Meehan, 
of Chicago, to Mrs. Anna B. Callison, by Rev. C. W. 
Charles. 


June 30, 1923, at Tolway, Ky., Martin H. Pretz, of 
Evansville, Ind., to Mrs. Eulah Farquhar. 


July 3, 1923, at Milwaukee, Wis., Lee Bocher, to Lucille 
Kubiak. 


July 14, 1923, at Holyoke, Mass., Mary Rose Wasonicz 
to Edgar Larivee. 


July 22, 1923, at St. Petersburg, Fla., Edith Moore to 
Herbert A. Wright, of Miami, Fla. 


June 24, 1923, at Vancouver, B. C., Sarah Johnson to 
Don Stewart. 


July 28, 1923, at Newark, N. J., Miss Esther Mary 
Woelper to Frank W. Alpaugh, by Rev. John H. Kent. 


August 1, 1923, at St. Louis, Mo., Jane Hay Craft to 
Henry Eckerich. 


August 21, 1923, at Flint. Mich., Edward J. Gouthier 
to Frieda Ziel. 


August 22, 1923, at Baltimore, Md., Kenneth Murphy, 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, to Alma Myrtle Daley. At home 
after September 1st, 238 Cuyler Ave., Trenton, N. J. 

August 29, 1923, at Seattle, Wash., Malcom Jesse Mc- 
Rae to Glavs Ida Hess. 


September 1, 1923, at Columbus, Ohio, Israel J. Crossen 
to Bernice Faulhaber. 


September 8, 1923, at Akron, Ohio, Louis Seinensohn 
to Florence Nisbett. 


September, IS, 1923. at Waterloo, Iowa, Frederick Thorn 
to Mary Evelyn Ray. 


BIRTHS 


December 2, 1922, at Vancouver, B. C., to Mr. and Mrs. 
E. H. Whitehead, a boy — named Croyden Alastair. 


Dec. 15, 1922, at Waterloo, Iowa, to Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
Stillman, a girl — named Josephine May. 


April 26, 1923, at Sumter, S. C., to Mr. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cartin, a boy — named Andrew Jackson. 


May 29, 1923, at Milwaukee, Wis., to Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph F. Budnik, a boy — named Henry. 


May 31, 1923. a Belleville, N. J., to Mr. and Mrs. Silas 
W. Pearsall, a girl — named Gloria Constance. Mrs. Pear- 
sall’s maiden name was Marion Apgar. 


June, 1923, at Sulphur, Oklahoma, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Rebal, a girl. 


June 30, 1923, at Wilmington, Del., to Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Breeding, a boy — named Howard. 


July 8, 1923, at Cleveland, Ohio, to Mr and Mrs. God- 
enschwager, a girl. 


August 10, 1923, at Oxford, Ohio, to Mr. and Mrs. 
William J. Harris, a boy — named William James. 


August 21 1923, at Springfield, Mass., to Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Daniels, a girl — named Pearl Dorothy. 


August 31, 1923, at Lansing, Mich., to Mr. and Mrs. 
Amos DeWitte Hill, a girl — named Betty Jane. 


September 11, 1923, at Flint, Mich., to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ellis R. Brown, a girl — named Kathleen Rebecca. 


DEATHS 


February, 1923, at Denver, Colorado, Rev. J. J. Middle- 
ton aged 85. 


June 23, 1923, at Milwaukee, Wis., Joseph Papki, aged 
65 years, from biood poisoning. 


NOTICE 

T o the Parents and Friends of Deaf Children : 

As Missionary to the Deaf I have prepared a handsomely 
illustrated HANDBOOK of the SIGX-Language of the Deaf, 
especially for Ministers of the Gospel, Sunday School Teachers, 
parents and friends of deaf children, who may wish to help 
them spiritually and otherwise. From the book any one can 
learn the signs used by the deaf the world over, also what 
the Holy Bible says about the deaf and the naturalness of the 
sign-language. No Library is complete without one of these 
books. As a Missionary movement we have fixed the price 
of the book at cost so that it will come within reach of all, vizt 


Leather Bound $1.00 

Paper Cloth Cover 50 


Address all orders with P. O. Money Order to, Mr. S. C. 
Carnes, Home Mission Board. Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga.. 

Very respectfully yours 

J. W. Michaels.. 


FOR SALE 

Typewriters $12 Up. 

Ribbons 60 cents; 2 for $1, Box carbon 100 
sheets $1.50: Yi box 85 cents; % box 50 cents. 
500 second sheets 50 cents ; white bond letter 
paper 8 y 2 x 11 $1; printed $3.50; envelope* 
to match $2.50. Why pay more? All guar- 
anteed and prepaid. 

Agents wanted. $25 paid on each portable sold. 
G. WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER 
EXCHANGE, 

Danville, 111. 
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The Maine Deaf Mission met in con- 
vention at Augusta, the attractive cap- 
ital city of the State, September 1, 2, 3. 
These annual Maine mission gatherings 
are attended by a hundred or more 
agreeable and happy deaf people. Mr. 
A. L. Carlisle, of Bangor, an able deaf 
man, conducts occasional Bible class 
services in Maine cities, and the mission’s 
Junior lay reader conducts services at 
Portland. 


Miss Alice Teegarden and Miss Sara 
Scofield, both teachers at the New York 
School for the Deaf (Fanwood) had been 
planning to visit Japan and other parts of 
the Orient for the past two or three vears. 
Last sprng they had all their 'plans 
perfected and expected to locate in Tokio 
and remain there until some time next 
spring, then go and visit parts of China, 
the Philippines and the Hawaiin Islands 
on the return voyage. They obtained a 
year's leave of absence from their school 
and purchased an outfit for a protracted 
stay in the Flowery Kingdom. 

Miss Olive Espy of Pittsburgh joined 
them and the trio left August 28 for Van- 
couver where they would take ship for 
^ okohama Sept. 6. While en route the 
terrible catastrophe in \ okohama and 
Tokio took place and when they arrived 
at the sailing place it looked as if the 
bottom had fallen out of all their plans; 
certainly their anticipated sojourn in 
I okio was an impossibility and that had 
been the chief object of their expedition. 
Nevertheless they decided to sail as orig- 
inally planned, Sept. 6. 

According to the latest information they 
will first touch at Kobe and Nagsaki, 
Japan, and at this writing they may have 
arrived there unless delayed by relief 
work, as their steamer carried a large 
amount of relief goods for the stricken 
Japanse. It will be weeks yet before 
we get any further word from the ladies 
on their venture into the earthquake- 
inflicted lands of the antipodes. — Western 
Pennsylvanian. 


The present State Administration went 
into office pledged to a policy of retrench- 
ment, which meant for us a very consi- 
derable reduction in appropriation, 
This was a hard blow for us, for our 
school has been run with such rigid eco- 
nomy, a further curtailment of expenses 
would mean lowering our standard of 
efficiency by reducing the qualiity and 
quantity of food for our pupils, or by 
reducing the salaries of aur teachers. 
Both of these propositions were unthink- 
able. We would like to improve the 
food of our pupils, and our teachers, 
who get much smaller salaries than the 
teachers of hearing children, ought to 
get better salaries. 

In face of these facts our Board of 
Trustees spent a great deal of time this 
summer considering ways and means of 


raising the funds necessary to keep the 
School going. The plan adopted was to 
appeal to the parents to help pay the 
board of the children. The response has 
been hearty, and the payments promised 
are going a long way toward helping to 
make ends meet. 

The spirit of our partons in this crisis 
has been inspiring. For many parents it 
means desperate sacrificing, but the issue 
at stake is too great to fail to meet, and 
they are rallying to our support almost to 
a man. 

In one case the parents, though their 
funds were limited, offered to pay the full 
amount for their own child and help with 
any other deserving child. 

Our Trustees insist that no child shall 
be kept out of school because of inability 
to pay. They intend to raise the money 
themselves some way, when parents are 
unable to pay all. Very few parents have 
taken advantage of this statement by 
claiming now’ that they cannot pay the 
full amount. 

We hope this financial distress will not 
be repeated after the strain of the present 
biennium is passed. Already steps are 
being taken to see that the next session of 
the Legislature takes care of our needs. — 
W estern Pennsylvanian. 


OTHER PROGRESSIVE LEGISLA- 
TION 

The Pennsylvania Legislature amended 
the School Code transferring schools for 
the deafs and schools for the blind from 
the Bureau of Welfare to the Department 
of Public Instruction. This is a great 
step forward, as it puts the schools for 
the deaf under the State Council of Ed- 
ucation. They are no longer classed 
with the feebleminded, the insanse, the 
incorrigibles, and prisoners. The stigma 
of charity has been removed at last. 


FINDS ANCIENT GOLD COINS 
NEAR ETNA 

Reports form Rome, Italy, through the 
Associated Press, states that interesting 
relics in the form of two large brass 
vases filled with pieces of gold, and be- 
lieved by experts to belong to a period 
300 or 400 years B. C., have, by order of 
the government, been removed from 
Ognina, which is situated at the foot of 
Mount Etna, to Rome. 

The vases were discovered in a fissure 
in the ground under an old wall, after a 
slight earthquake, by a deaf and dumb 
peasant. The news of the find only 
reached the authorities when the peasant 
offered the vases for sale to collectors. 


“DEAF AND DUMB" MAN TALKS 
AT WRONG TIME 
SUPERIOR, Wis., July 28. — Because 
James R. Oliver, about twenty-five years 
of age, forgot a moment that deaf and 
dumb persons cannot talk he is now at 


work and will be for sixty days. 

Oliver, according to police, was carry- 
ing a petition which bore the names of 
nearly 100 persons who had contributed 
to a “school fund.” 

"Say, fellow, you’re not deaf and dumb, 
are you? Chief of Police Buchanan un- 
expectedly asked, when Oliver was 
brought in. 

“Nope, I ” 

There the “mute” stopped. 

In court a fine of $50 or a sixty-day 
term at the County Workhouse was im- 
posed. The prisoner chose the latter. 


ROBERT S. TAYLOR KILLED BY 
TRAIN 

Mr. Robert S. Taylor was killed in- 
stantly in Warsaw, on the morning of 
July 29th, when he was struck by a shift- 
ing engine which was running backward. 
He was crossing the railroad tracks. He 
was dead when reached by those who 
saw the accident. He was immediatelv 
turned over to the undertakers and pre- 
pared for burial. He was buried four 
miles from Mt. Olive, his home-place. 

Mr. Taylor had been in the printing 
business for many years and publishing a 
/ weekly newspaper. He was educated in 
our School and Gallaudet College at 
Washington, D. C. He was a good news- 
paper writer. He was 47 years old. He 
left a wife and four children. — Contrib- 
uted, — Deaf Carolinan. 


A DESERVED RECOGNITION 

A convention of the Knights and Ladies 
of De I'Epee was held in Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, August 5-11. Our Mr. 
MacGregor was invited to come over 
and make an address on the life and 
work of De I’Epee at one of the ses- 
sions of the meeting and never for a 
moment anticipated that he was to be 
honored for his own endeavors in behalf 
of the uplift of his fellow deaf. 

On the evening of August 11th the 
meeting was in charge of the Pittsburg 
branch of the N. A. D. in the Kniohts 
of De I’Epee hall and among other 
things on the program was the presenta- 
tion of a loving cup to Mr. MacGregor. 

The presentation speech was made by 
Mr. Frank Gray, of Pittsburg. He en- 
umerated the many accomplishments of 
the person he had in mind, not mention- 
ing the name till at the end of his remarks 
when he announced it was R. P. Mac- 
Gregor and then ordered a large package 
brought forward which proved to be a 
large silver loving cup. Mr. MacGregor 
had no inkling that he was thus to be 
honored so great was his surprise. 

Here is a description of it. 

Inside it is lined with gold, has three 
handles, and its total height, including 
base. 22 inches. The perlestal is 5 in- 
ches high and its diameter at the bottom, 
W/s inches. It is of wood in black color. 
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EAGLE 
“ MIKADO’ 



Re * 1 .U.S.Pat. Off., Canada and other countries 


PENCIL 

No. 174 


BSSSE3K 

For Sale at your Dealer Made in five grades 

ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED BAND 

EAGLE MIKADO 

EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Height of cup, 16J4 inches, diameter at 
base, 8J4 inches, at top, Scinches. 

The engraving on cup is N. A. D. in 
the letters of the deaf alphabet and in- 
scribed blow this: “Presented to R. P. 
MacGregor in recognition of his many 
services to the deaf of the whole world 
bv the Pittsburg Branch National Associa- 
tion Deaf 1880-1923.” 

The pedestal has a silver plate with 
“Convention Knights of Del'Epee, August 
5th-l 1th, 1923.” 

It was too heavy a load for Mr. Mac- 
Gregor to carry home with him so Mr. 
Vincent Dunn, of Crafton, Penn., brought 
him and the trophy to Grove City in his 
auto and remained several days visiting 
the city and the Home for the Deaf. 
— Ohio Chronicle. 


LETTER FROM ORIENT TELLS OF 
HORRORS OF EARTHQUAKE 


Mr. and Mrs. Goodwin Receive Letter 
from Daughter Giving Description 
of Horrors in Yokohama. 

Mention was made in our last issue of 
the news which had been received that 
Miss Miriam Goodwin who sailed in Au- 
gust to do missionary work in Korea has 
passed through the danger zone caused 
by the great earthquake and was safe 
somewhere in Japan. Following this 
cablegram Mr. and Mrs. Goodwin have 
just received a letter from Miss Miriam 
telling of the awful horrors of the disas- 
ter and some of her experiences while in 
Yokohama harbor where the steamer, 
the Empress of Canada, on which she 
was sailing, suddenly became a hospital 
ship and hundreds of refuges were taken 
on board and medical aid given. The 
letter was written on board the steamer 
and follows: 

“Aboard R. M. S. Empress of Canada, 
September 4, 1923 

“Dear People at Home: — I have thought 
of you hourly since the awful catastrophe. 
We were so afraid you would worry 
after you read the papers. We tried for 
hours to get a cable to you, but every 
thing around Tokio and Yokohama was 
down. We were 400 miles from shore 
Sunday morning when we got the word 
from the Empress of Australia that was 
in the harbor at Yokohama. All that 
day we practically “walked” along be- 
cause the captain was afraid there would 
be danger in the harbor. We first began 
to feel it when the captain sent out a call 
for fresh water to be used as sparingly as 
possible. Half of the water was cut off 
all over the vessel and we were asked not 
to wash any clothes. But the horror came 
to us in full force yesterday morning 
just after daylight when we came in 
sight of land. The air had been full of 
smoke the whole day before and the heat 
had been almost unbearably intense. But 
we saw the central naval base of Japan 
burn, the oil tanks had exploded, and 
several of the ships had sunk. 

“The harbor had been full of war- 
ships, merchantmen, etc., of every nation. 
When the big “shock” came, the “Aus- 
tarlia” hurried out of harbor and in do- 
ing so ran into a cable and broke her 
rudder; so now he is helpless with no 
food supply! 

“About 9 o’clock yesterday I began 
to realize what the word “refugee" 
means. Our life boats began bringing 
loads from the Australia shortly after 
breakfast. She had taken on 3,000 


people the night before. You won’t be- 
lieve half I tell you. I wouldn’t either if 
I hadn’t seen it. But if you could have 
seen those boat loads of wounded, naked 
people with death and horror in their 
eves, you could not forget it. 

“About 12 it began to rain, but our 
Chinese coolies and our English officers 
kept up and down those rope ladders in 
a ceaseless stream. One officer came up 
the ladder with a tiny baby on his back. 
Another came up on his hands and knees 
with a wounded woman on his back. A 
young woman came up on her hands and 
knees with an old man on her back, who 
had a broken leg. And those people — 
you can't imagine those people. Splendid 
looking American business men in night 
shirts — absolutely nothing else, not even 
socks! One boy in a raincoat, his world- 
ly goods — women in men’s underwear, 
kimonos, bathing-suits, a night gown, and 
very sparse attire. Very few of them had 
on stockings, their hair all down, bloody, 
dirty, sick and hungry. 

“During the day we took on 1,400 Ja- 
panese, Chinese, English and from every 
country, even one American negro, who 
is badly wounded. In 20 minutes relief 
work was well under way. The ship 
was a perfect hospital. Our 10 mis- 
sionary doctors worked like Trojans 
along with the two ship doctors. Imme- 
diately the captain sent out a call for 
clothes. Every body on board plunged 
in and worked until we were exhausted. 
Trunks were unpacked, the baggage room 
was raided. Every passenger took a re- 
fugee to see what he could do for him. 
The one I got was a lovely girl, the wife 
of an American naval officer. She was 
in the Imperial Hotel and the horror she 
tells! She fled to the canal, got into a 
boat with 20 Japanese coolies — the only 
woman in the boat. The boat capsized. 
She swam ashore and spent the night in 
a creek up to her waist in mud. The 
next day she go into another boat but it 
burned and she was the only person on it 
who was saved. You should have seen 
her when I took her into my room. The 
sparse clothing she escaped in was caked 
with mud. After she had a bath and 
had put on some of my clothes (she was 
too small for my dresses!) she looked 
like she was of a different nationality. I 
gave her a tooth brush, a comb, and a 
box of powder. You would have given 
your own last cent almost. 

“One of the Japanese missionaries has 
one of my night dresses. She is old. Had 
not had off her clothes in four days. 
Another missionary had her arm broken 
on Saturday morning when her house fell 


in. She lay on the mountain side until 
noon Monday, her arm still unset; then 
her husband carried her on his back 
down the mountain to the boat. Her arm 
was set here on the boat. She too, had an 
outfit from my trunk. 

“A baby was born this morning on 
board. You may not believe it but 1 have 
practically made a dress for it. It was a 
Chinese boy. About 20 women passen- 
gers were sewing furiously for it and the 
mother. Another baby that was brought 
on board unconscious strapped to a 
plank, died soon after and was buried 
at sea today. The Spanish consul and the 
British vice consul are on board. The 
British vice consul was horribly- cut and 
bruised, and was brought in on a stret- 
cher. There were about 20 stretcher 
cases. An old man about 75 years of age 
had both legs broken. But I cannot go on. 
The condition cannot be exaggerated. 
Our men look almost as bad and motley 
as the refugees do. They have given 
so generously. We see everything on the 
deck — from overalls to bathing suits and 
evening suits. I couldn't help but laugh 
at one thing yesterday. One boy about 
21 came on board, up the rope ladder in 
the rain with nothing on but his under- 
clothing and one of the gorgeous Chinese 
opera coats. I worked on deck all day 
yesterday until ether, blood and iodine 
made me afraid they’d have another 
patient. 

“I’m sending this down to Shanghai 
to be mailed. 

“A young Japanese refugee on board, 
who has studied in America, has lost 10 
members of his family .” — Deaf Caro- 
linian. 

ENTERPRISES OF. FOR AND BY 
THE DEAF 

A Comparison and A Deduction 

The Anniversary of the founding of 
the Silent Athletic Club of Chicago was 
celebrated Saturday evening Oct. 6. It 
was an exclusive affair for members and 
their families. 

In the last twenty years or so, this 
country has witnessed the establishment 
and gradual development of several en- 
terprises of varying nature, inaugurated 
by the deaf and developed bv them. 

It goes without saying that the great- 
est and most remarkable achievement 
by the deaf is the National Fraternal 
Society, with funds now very near the 
$500,000.00 mark. In general stability 
and financial resources proportional to 
its membership, it stands in the front 
rank of fraternal societies in America. It 
is a lasting testimonial to the ability 
and integrity of the deaf as a class. The 
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great good it has done and is doing the 
deaf can never be measure in dollars 
and cents. It must be measured in terms 
of the fraternal feeling it has created, 
by the aid it has brought to those in dis- 
tress through injury, sickness, and be- 
reavement, and by the indisputable proof 
it has given the world that the deaf are 
able to manage their own affairs. Inci- 
dentally, it has proven that our American 
system of educating the deaf is not a 
failure. 

Then comes our own Silent Athletic 
Club of Chicago, with an investment in 
buildings, equipment, and grounds that 
may be safely placed above $50,000.00, 
an enterprise financed and managed 
solely by the members of the club with- 
out external aid of any kind. The entire 
credit for the splendid success of this 
enterprise goes to the members who have 
worked early and late to make the club 
what it is today. The elements of self- 
ishness and personal ambition, which 
have so often proven disastrous in other 
enterprises, have been completely lacking 
in the S.A.C., and it is largely due to 
this fact that the project has reached 
its present status. 

We could go on and name several 
other enterprises of varying nature and 
lesser achievement all worthy and laud- 
able, that have been started and develop- 
ed by the deaf. But we wish to lay 
emphasis on some other enterprises that 
have been inaugurated with the purpose 
of exploiting the deaf, or, to put it badlv, 
of fleecing them out of their hard won 
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If you want a newspaper that is 
independent in fact as well as 
name, subscribe for 

The National Optimist 

“The Paper Without A Muzzle” 

Strictly non-political, non-partisan 
and non-denominational 
Published monthly 

$1 . 50 per year 

Address: 

The National Optimist, 

21 Gordon St., Atlanta, Ga. 


dollars. For every laudable and suc- 
cessful enterprise brought to full fruition 
by hard work and perseverance, we may 
count a thousand, and more, enterprises 
of doubtful character, many established 
with the sole purpose of mulcting the un- 
wary out of money. Since the close of 
the war the marketing of stocks, bonds, 
and other securities has increased on a 
vast scale, and the deaf have come in 
for their share of disappointment and 
loss in the purctese of securities that 
have later turned out to be very far from 
secure. During the war, the deaf were 
employed at good wages, and many were 
able to save snug sums. Like other 
people, they desired to make their dollars 
work for them and when slick bond sales- 
men with golden promises approached 
them, they were eager to turn over their 
money to enterprises that guaranteed 
large returns, but which in the end did 
not return anything. This experience, 
involving the loss of many thousands of 
dollars, should prove a lesson to the deaf, 
not to trust every person who approaches 
them with gilt-edged promises, and about 
whose personal standing and financial 
ability and experience nothing is known. 

Speaking before the convention of the 
Kansas State Association of the Deaf 
at Olathe, September 2, the president 
of the S.A.C. made reference to the sale 
of these bogus stocks and bonds among 
the deaf, especially by those concerns 
setting themselves up as catering solely 
or largely to deaf patrons. Among other 
things, he said : 

“In this connection, and as a sidelight 
on the ability of the deaf to manage their 
own affairs, I wish to say a few words 
about the Silent Athletic Club of Chicago. 
This club was founded about a decade 
ago by a coterie of youths just out of 
school. They got tired of loafing around 
in pool-rooms and bowling alleys during 
the winter months, and decided to or- 
ganize a club of their own. The Silent 
Athletic Club was the result. The mem- 
bership grew' rapidly, and owing to 
difficulty in securing suitable rented 
quarters, the leadrs began to look around 
for a permanent abode. On was finally 
found on the South Side district of 
Chicago. A club of hearing pepole had 
broken up by the ravages of the draft 
during the war and its fine clubhouse was 
put up for sale. The Silent Athletic Club 
purchased the property' for $25,000.00, 
raising money by selling bonds to its 
members. At this time, in less than four 
years after purchasing the property, the 
club has paid off its indebtedness to the i 
bank that handled the deal, and the prop- 
erty is now entirely in the hands of the 
members. The bond draw 5% interest 
and the holders consider them a very 
good investment, for it promotes the hap- 
piness and well-being of some three hun- 
dred members of the club. Owing to 
the increase in property values since the 
war, the club’s premises are now probab- 
ly worth in excess of $50,000.00. I men- 
tion this matter only as an instance to 
show that our method of educating the 
deaf is not a failure, and that the deaf 
are fully capable of managing their own 
affairs.” — S.A.C. bulletin. 


In April, 1923, the Baltimore and Ohio 
Magazine published a list of its oldest 
employees in the railroad office at Park- 
erburg, West Va., accompanied by a 
group photograph. E. W. Miller is one 
of them. He has been claim clerk for 
32 years. We took a peep at him i 
through a wire cage recently and found 
him scratching his head over a seem- 
ingly suspicious claim . — West Pa. Tablet. 


BONDS 

For Conservative 
Investment 

UTILITY 

RAILROAD 

INDUSTRIAL 

MUNICIPAL 

GOVERNMENT 

SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM 

Investment Bonds 
18 West 107th Street, 

New York City. 
Telephone: Academy 4380 
Correspondent of 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 


Painting, any size or color. Every body 
is going wild over them. Guaranteed 
not to fade. Price very moderate, accord- 
ing to size. Separate photos copied and 
regrouped into one picture. Your photo 
cared for and returned. 

Write for price list. 

A. P. KRIEGER 

1310 Oneida St., Shamokin, Penn. 


tlx British Deaf Cimes 

An illustrated magazine — newspaper 
for the Deaf 

Published every two months 

EDITED BY 

ALFRED SHANKLAND. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf. 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Annual subscription — single copies (pre- 
paid) 60 cents. Those who prefer to 
send a dollar bill will be credited with 
twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post card for specimen 
copy. 

Che British Deaf times, 

26, Victoria Park Road E., Canton, 
CARDIFF. ENGLAND. 



OIL PAINTING 

Have your pictures reproduced in Oil 




A Treasure House 
for Children 


Every father and mother, has a keen 
realization of this problem of children’s 
reading. Those readers of the Silent 
Worker faced with the question, “What 
shall the children read?” will be much 
interested in how one mother has an- 
swered it. 




tyBGDKHOUSE 

consists of six volumes of fundamental stories 
and verse for children, selected and graded by 
Olive Beaupre’ Miller. 

My BOOK HOUSE contains 537 titles — the 
work of 197 authors. It represents selections 
from the literature of 36 countries — from class- 
ics and from modern sources. 

Yet — My BOOK HOUSE is as remarkable for what it 
omits as for what it includes. It is the only collection to 
demand uncompromisingly that each selection shall satisfy 
these three tests — 

1 — Is it literature? 

2 — Will it interest the child? 

3 — Will it leave some definite 

impressions for good? 

Write tor booklet, “Right Reading for Children," by Mrs. 
Miller — sent without charge or obligation. 

THE BOOK HOUSE FOR CHILDREN 
Publishers 

360 North Michigan Blvd. Chicago 

At the Bridge 


Buff arid Blue 


a college magazine 


Published by the Undergraduates 


Gallaudet College 

The only college for the Deaf 
in the world 


The Buff and Blue is a literary publication 
containing short stories, essays, and 'verse, contributed 
by students and Alumni. T He- Athletics, Alumni and 
Local departments and the Kappa Gamma Fraternity 
notes are of great interest to those fdlloinng Gal- 
laudet activities. 

Every deaf person should be a reader of the 
Buff and Blue. Subscription $1.25 a year. 



Lest You 
F orget 

We desire to remind the many readers of 
the SILENT WORKER- — and there are 
about 30,000 of them — that the July issue 
completed Volume No. 35. 


The management ventures the belief that 
the monthly visits of the magazine have 
been entertaining, edifying and elevating; 
that it has brought cheer and happiness in- 
to the lives of many deaf men and women; 
that it has encouraged and inspired them 
to be more progressive and to be better 
citizens. 

Hundreds of subscriptions expired with 
the July number. Surely you will not want 
the magazine discontinued and we do not 
want to take your name off our mailing 
list either, so if you are one of those whose 
subscription has run out you will be doing 
yourself and us. a favor by sending us your 
renewal at once, or hand it to the agent 
who represents us in your locality. 

WE PROMISED YOU A BETTER 
MAGAZINE 
AND YOU GOT IT 

The SILENT WORKER has been serving 
the Deaf for thirty-five years. It has al- 
ways improved and will continue to im- 
prove if the Deaf keep faith with us. The 
SILENT WORKER is in a class by itself; 
there is nothing like it in the world and its 
equipment is unequalled. To keep it going 

% ' 

THE DEAF MUST 

SUPPORT IT WITH THEIR BRAINS 
AND THEIR DOLLARS 

When you renew your subscription ask a 
friend or two to subscribe a?so, or better 
still get as many as you can. Once a sub- 
scriber, always a subscriber. Only $2.00 
a year and if you are a Nad we pay your 
dues. Send to 

THE SILENT WORKER 
Trenton, N. J. 





T rain your students on 
standard wood-working 
tools. 

Fav & Egan Manual 
Training equipment is 
used by all the leading 
Colleges and Schools in 
the country. 


“Lightning” Line tools can 
be operated by the most 
inexperienced students, as 
these machines are entire- 
ly fr'fool proof.” These 
same tools are used by the 
large manufacturers. 


No. 50 Special Patented 
30-inch Band Scroll Saw 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
WHICH HAVE INSTALLED 
FAY & EGAN MANUAL 
TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


COLORADO SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF 

Colorado Springs, Col. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devil's Lake, N. D. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DF.Ar 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEuF 

Portland, Maine. 


If’ rite jor our New Manual 
Training Catalog No. 109 
just off the Press. 


No. 340 Single Cylinder 
Surfacer 


No. 500 Variety Saw 


J. A. Fay & Egan Company 


Established 1830 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANU FACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


Oakley, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


No. 400 Manual Training Lathe 



Were you educated at a school for the deaf? 

Did you learn speech and lip-reading? 

Can you speak so that the people with whom you are thrown can understand 
what you say? 

Can you understand the speech of people you meet socially and in business? 

If so, surely you are anxious for all other children to have the opportunities that you had. 

If not, then surely you wish the advantages of other deaf children to be better than your own. 
Beyond a doubt, the average deaf child may be taught serviceable, intelligible speech, and may 
learn to understand the speech of those around him. 

Also, beyond a doubt, many deaf children who are supposed to be taught speech and lip-reading, 
do not learn them well enough to rely upon them for communication with hearing people in after-school 
life. The reason for this is usually that they are not taught to rely upon them at school. 

The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 

was organized at a time when very few deaf children in the United States were given the opportunity 
to learn to speak and read lips. Largely as a result of its efforts, speech and lip-reading are now taught 
in every school for white deaf children in this country. 

The Association, through its agent, the Volta Bureau, and its publication. The Volta Keview, is 

daily striving to promote BETTER SPEECH and BETTER CONDITIONS EOK LEAKN1NU 
SPEECH in all the schools. Obviously it is the duty of all who are interested in the welfare of the deaf 
to support its efforts. The cost of membership in the Association is only $3.00 a year, and includes a 
year’s subscription for the Volta Keview, the magazine that carries good cheer and the spirit of happiness 
mto so many homes. 

Send your address to THE VOLTA BUREAU, 1601 35th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., and 
you will receive information about the work of the Association and a sample capy of the Volta Keview. 



The Silent Worker Subscription Offer 


The Advocate of English and Speech for the Deaf (Rochester, N. Y. ) , 

The Alabama Messenger (Talladega, Alabama) 

The American Annals of the Deaf (Wash., D. C. ) 

The American Boy 

The California News (Berkeley, California) 

The Catholic Deaf-Mute (New York City) 

The Colorado Index (Colorado Springs, Colorado) 

The Illinois Advance (Jacksonville, Illinois) 

The Kentucky Standard (Danville, Kentucky) 

The Missouri Record (Fulton, Missouri) 

The Nebraska Journal (Omaha, Nebraska) 

'l'lie Deaf Carolinian (Morganton, N. C.) 

The Oregon Outlook (Salem, Oregon) 

The Pelican (Baton Rouge, Louisiana) 

The Register (Rome, New York) 

The School Helper (Cave Springs, Georgia) 

The Silent Worker Supplement (to New Jersey only) 

The Virginia Guide (Staunton, Va.) 

The Volta Review (including membership in the A. P. T. S. D.) 

The Wahingtonian (Vancouver, Washington) 

The West Virginia Tablet (Romney, West Va.,) 

Winston Simplified Dictionary 

Membership in National Association of the Deaf 

Yearly Dues National Association of the Deaf 

Life Membership in the N. A. D 

( Those already life members may send $ 1 . 50 , provided letters of credit 
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